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Notes. 
NIEBUHR ON THE LEGEND OF TARPEIA,. 


In the first volume of his Roman History, Nie- 
buhr, after having related the well-known story of 
Tarpeia, of her treachery to the Romans, ro | of 
the price of her treachery being converted into 
the instrument of her death, proceeds to illustrate 
that story by the following remarks : 

“The remembrance of her guilt is still living in a po- 
pular legend. The whole Capitoline Hill is pierced with 
quarries or passages cut in very remote times through 
the loose tufo. Many of these have been blocked up; bat 
near the houses erected upon the rubbish which covers 
the hundred steps, on the side of the Tarpeian rock facing 
the Forum, beside some ruinous buildings known by the 
name of the Palazzaccio, several of them are still acces- 
sible. A report that there was a well here of extraor- 
dinary depth, which must have been older than the 
aqueducts, since no one would have been at the labour of 
digging it afterward, and which no doubt supplied the 
garrison with water during the siege by the Gauls, at- 
tracted me into this labyrinth. Some girls from the 
neighbouring houses were our guides, and told us as we 
went along, that in the heart of the hill the fair Tarpeia 
is sitting, covered with gold and jewels, and bound by a 
spell; none who tried to go to her could ever find out the 
way; once only had she been seen, by the mother of one 
of the girls. The inhabitants of this quarter are smiths 
and common victuallers, without the slightest touch of 
that seemingly living knowledge of antiquity, which 
other classes of the Romans have drawn from the turbid 
sources afforded by popular books: so that genuine oral 
tradition has kept the story of Tarpeia for five and twenty 
hundred years in the mouth of the common people, who 
for many centuries have been strangers to the names of 
Clodia and Cornelia.” — History of Rome, vol. i. p. 230., 
Eng. Transl. 

The experience of all countries contradicts the 
supposition that a genuine oral tradition, respect- 
ing any matter of fact, can be preserved for a 
period of time at all approaching that indicated in 
this passage; namely, 2500 years, composed of 
700 years before, and 1800 years after, the 
Christian era. The narrative of Niebuhr is cir- 
cumstantial ; but considering the liability to mis- 
take or deceit in the case of a stranger imperfectly 
acquainted with the habits of the common people, 
it is to be regretted that he did not record the 
names of his informants, and particularly of the 
person who was supposed to hove seen the en- 
chanted Tarpeia. 

Through the kindness of a common friend, I 
have lately been able to obtain some information 
on the subject, from Dr. Pantaleoni, an accom- 
plished Roman physician, who, at my request, 
undertook the task of verifying Niebuhr’s alleged 
discovery. He has favoured me with a letter, 
containing the results of his inquiries, dated 
Rome, Nov. 9, 1856, from which I subjoin all 
that is material to the question : 


“Of the existence of the well mentioned by Niebuhr 


| 





there is no doubt, as I visited it myself; nor is there any 
doubt that it was anterior to the aqueducts, as some pas- 
sages belonging to them cross it in four different directions. 
The well is on the Tarpeian rock, in the garden of the 
new Protestant hospital. With respect to the popular 
legend described by Niebuhr, I have made all possible 
inquiries through people living in that quarter of the 
town, and by their profession and character conversant 
with the lower orders; but I have not succeeded in dis- 
covering any trace of it, and it is certain that I could not 
have failed in verifying it if it at all deserved the name 
of popular. 1 may be perhaps allowed to add that, even 
if this tradition were really in existence, I could by no 
means agree with Niebuhr in supposing it to have been 
preserved orally for 2500 years. Almost all the oral tra- 
ditions of Roman antiquities, which are locally current at 
Rome, had their origin during the middle ages, and were 
the fanciful invention of ignorant antiquaries. Thus a 
medieval tower —the tomb of Nero on the Flaminian 
road — is shown as the place where Nero was singing 
during the fire of Rome. In Italy the lower orders are 
in habits of such familiar intercourse with the middle and 
even the upper classes, that their ideas represent those 
which were current some time previous among the better 
informed portions of society, but they have no real original 
importance.” 

If the legend of Tarpeia, reported by Niebuhr, 
had a genuine popular existence, the probability 
is, as Dr. Pantaleoni conjectures, that it was de- 
rived from a medieval origin, and was borrowed 
from some northern story similar to those of en- 
chanted persons sitting under ground, which are 
collected in Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, c. 25. 
of the first, or c. 32. of the second edition. Thus 
Frederic Barbarossa is supposed to be still sleep- 
ing, in some part of Germany, in a cavern or 
subterranean place ; he is seated at a round stone 
table, holding his head in his hand; he nods, and 
his eyes wink ; his beard has grown twice round 
the table; when it has made the third round the 
emperor will wake ; he will hang up his shield on 
a leafless tree, the tree will become green, and 
better times will ensue. Some persons have seen 
him awake : on one occasion he asked a shepherd, 
who had pleased him by piping a tune, whether 
the ravens still flew round the hill; on receiving 
an affirmative answer, he said that he must sleep 
a hundred years longer. The shepherd was taken 
into the emperor’s armoury, and was presented 
with the stand of a vessel, which the goldsmiths 
declared to be made of pure gold. A peasant, 
carrying corn from the village of Reblingen to 
Nordhausen in 1669, was led by a goblin into the 
hill, where his sacks were emptied of corn, and 
filled with gold in exchange. This peasant saw 
the emperor sitting, but without any movement. 
(Grimm's Deutsche Sagen, No. 23.) Other ver- 
sions of this story are related of different places in 
Germany ; the enchanted emperor is sometimes 
Charlemagne, or even Charles V., as well as Fre- 
deric I. Thus Charlemagne is spell-bound in a 
deep well in the citadel of Nuremberg; he sits 
at a stone table, through which his beard has 
grown (Jb., No. 22.): he is likewise in the heart 
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of the Unterberg, where he sits with a crown of 

ld on his head, and a sceptre in his hand. (J6., 
No. 28.) Again, in the Odenberg, in Hess, 
Charles V. is concealed with his whole army. 
Before a war breaks out, the mountain opens, the 
emperor comes out, blows his horn, and removes 
with his army to another hill (Jb., No. 26.) King 
Arthur, whose return to life was expected by our 
ancestors, is also described in a legend as living in 
the cavity of a mountain, attended by his court 
and army. 

There are likewise other popular stories, founded 
on the same general idea, of a permanent state of 
enchantment in a subterranean abode. Thus we 
hear that in repairing the ancient castle of Schild- 
heiss, in a mountainous and wooded part of Bo- 
hemia, the workmen found numerous passages 
and vaults under ground. In one vault a king 
sat on a chair, shining and glittering with jewels : 
on his right hand there stood motionless a beau- 
tiful damsel, who held the king’s head, as if he 
were asleep. As the workmen approached too 
near, the damsel was metamorphosed into a ser- 
pent, which vomited flames (Jb. No. 25.) 

There is also a German story, of a newly 
married countess being waked at night at her 
husband's side by a fairy, and led by a subter- 
ranean passage to a chamber, glittering with gold 
and jewels, and full of little men and women. In 
a short time the king appeared, and conducted 
the countess to a bed, where the queen lay in 
the pains of childbirth. The countess rendered 
her assistance, and delivered her of a little son. 
The fairy then led the countess back to her bed, 
and gave her three wooden staffs, which she was 
to lay under her pillow, and which were to be 
turned into gold: this change was effected by the 
morning (Jb., No. 41.) 

In other legends, the notion of subterranean 
treasures appears: thus there was near Salzburg 
a hill, which was hollow, and contained palaces, 
churches, convents, gardens, and fountains of gold 
and silver. The treasures were guarded by gob- 
lins, who sometimes went at night into the city of 
Salzburg, to celebrate divine service in the cathe- 
dral (Jb., No. 27.) 

Concerning the wells on the Capitol, some in- 
formation will be found in the treatise of Broc- 
chi, Dello Stato fisico del Suolo di Roma (Roma, 
1820), p. 152. Certain cells and cisterns, which 
existed under the surface of the Capitoline Hill, 
and were called favisse Capitoline, are mentioned 
by ancient writers. Gellius cites the explanation 
which the antiquarian Varro had received from 
Q. Catulus, the restorer of the Capitol, who died 
in 60 B.c.: — 


“ Voluisse se aream Capitolinam deprimere, ut pluribus 
gradibus in wdem conscenderetur, suggestusque pro fa- 
stigii magnitudine altior fieret; sed facere id non quisse, 
quoniam favisse impedissent. Id esse cellas quasdam et 





cisternas, que in area sub terra essent; ubi reponi sole- 


f rent signa vetera, que ex eo templo collapsa essent, et 


alia quedam religiosa e donis conservatis.” — Noct. Att., 
ii, 10, 

Respecting Catulus, see Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms, iii. p. 179. 

A similar account is given by Festus, p. 88., 
ed. Miiller : — 


“ Favisse: locum sic appellabant, in quo erat aqua 
inclusa circa templa. Sunt autem qui putant favissas 
esse in Capitolio cellis cisternisque similes, ubi reponi 
erant solita ea, que in templo vetustate erant facta inu- 


tilia.” 
G. C. Lewis. 


LONDON DIRECTORIES. 


As was observed by an anonymous scribe in a 
recent number of the Bibliothéque bleu, a collection 
of the London directories is a desideratum ; and I 
recommend to some patriotic citizen the formation 
of such a collection, for the purpose of presenta- 
tion to a centrical and accessible library, as an act 
which would do honour to his name. 

Who can describe the earliest work of the 
class? Icome forward as a candidate for that 
small mark of distinction, but am prepared to 
yield to better claims. The volume is entitled — 


“ A collection of the names of the merchants living in 
and about the city of London; very usefull and necessary. 
Carefully collected for the benefit of all dealers that shall 
have occasion with any of them; directing them at the 
first sight of their name, to the place of their abode. 
Lonpon, printed for Sum. Lee, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Lumbard-street, near Popes-head- Alley : and Dan. 
Major at the Flying Horse in Fleetstreet. 1677.” Very 
smali octavo. 


It consists of sixty-four leaves, and the verso 
of the fly-title has “ Licensed Octob. 11. 1677. 
Roger L’estrange.” The modest author shall 
now be heard: 

“ PREFACE. 

To the merchants and traders of the city of London. 

Gentlemen, 

Although the publishing of the ensuing pamphlet (or 
catalogue) may at the first view, seem to several persons 
a ridiculous and preposterous attempt, yet the author of 
this poor collection humbly hopes, that it will not be ex- 
ploded or rejected by you, for whose ease and conveniency 
(together with your forein correspondents) he principally 
intended it: and if it prove so successful, as to receive a 
favourable acceptance from your hands, the censure of all 
other persons not concerned in the conveniency arising 
by it, will not discourage the author to proceed and make 
such improvements of this small embrio, as may soon 
bring it to a perfect birth. He humbly hopes no apology 
will be required for such erratas or escapes as have been 
committed as to the orthography, or true writing of the 
respective names of this catalogue, as well for that he 
hath found it a very difficult thing, to procure so ample 
an account of names as he hath done; as also in regard 
his main design is, to publish this forthwith, to the end 
that if those persons that are concerned in the use of it, 
do give it a favourable receptance, he may set forth an 
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additional catalogue far more correct and accurate; 
wherein if he may receive encouragement accordingly, he 
shall not in any thing be better satisfied than that his 
poor endeavours shall have answered those ends for which 
they were intended.” 

After a short advertisement, requesting notice 
as to omissions, the catalogue commences. It is 
in alphabetical order, and records about one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety names or firms. 
Of this number thirty-seven persons are desig- 
nated as baronets or knights, and ten as aldermen. 

No distinction is made between merchants and 
tradesmen, nor is any information given on the 

articular nature of the transactions of the parties. 

here are some Italian names; some Spanish 
names; and above forty Flemish names, as Van 
Cittert, Van Milder, Vandeput, etc. 

There is a separate catalogue of “ all the gold- 
smiths who keep running cashes.” It comprises 
forty-four names or firms; of which number 
twenty-seven were located in Lombard-street, six 
in Fleet-street, four in the Strand, four in Cheap- 
side, two near the Exchange, and one in Covent- 
garden. The signs of the goldsmiths, or bankers, 
are given; as the Sun, the Siar, the Angel, the 
Mermaid, the Golden Lion, the Black Horse, the 
Three Cocks, the Grasshopper, the Rose, the 
Marigold, etc. Botton Corey. 





FOLK LORE. 


Baconian Folk Lore. — 


“ There are certain wells in Dalmatia and the country of 
Cyrene, into which if you cast stones, there will presently 
arise tempests.” 

“ The sound of bells will disperse lightning and thun- 
ders; in winds it has not been observed.” 

“ Pliny relates that the vehemence of a whirlwind may 
- allayed by the sprinkling of vinegar in the encounter 
of it.” 

“ It is reported of Mount Athos, and likewise of Olym- 
pus, that in such a height no wind had blown for a year 
past. On the top of the Peak of Teneriffe, and on the 
Andes, there is nothing but a quiet and still air.” 

“It hath been anciently received that a bath made of 
the blood of infants, will cure the leprosy and heal the 
flesh already petrified.” 

“ They use the blood of kitlins warm to cure the di- 

sease called St. Anthony’s fire, and to restore the flesh 
and skin.” 
_ “ An arm, or other member, that will not leave bleed- 
ing, is, with good success, put into the belly of some 
creature newly ripped up, for it worketh potently to 
stanch the blood.” 

“It is much used in extreme and desperate diseases, to 
cut in two young pigeons yet living, and apply them to 
the soles of the feet, whereby followeth a wonderful ease.” 

“ There hath gone a report almost undoubted, of cer- 
tain men that had great noses, who have cut off the 
bunches or hillocks, and then making a wide gash in 
their arms, having held their noses in the place for a cer- 
tain time, and so brought forth fair and comely noses.” 

“There is a certain tradition of a man, who, being 
under the executioner’s hand for high treason, after his 
heart was plucked out and in the executioner’s hand, 





was heard to utter three or four words of prayer.” — 
Bacon, Jnstaur., 3rd Pt. 

“ They have a tradition in magic, that if a chameleon 
be burnt upon the top of a house, it will raise a tempest.” 
— Ib., Sylva, 360. 

“ There is an old tradition that boughs of oak put into 
the earth will put forth wild vines,” — Jb. 522. 

“Tt hath been reported that ivy hath grown out of a 
stag’s horn.” — Jb. 550. 

“In some mines in Germany, there.grew in the bottom 
vegetables, which the work folks use to say have magical 
virtue, and will not suffer men to gather them.”—Jbd. 571. 

“ It was observed in the great plague, that there were 
seen in divers ditches and low grounds about London many 
toads that had tails, two or three inches long at least.” — 
Lb. 691. 

“In furnaces of copper and brass, where chalcites is 
often cast in to mend the working, there riseth suddenly 
a fly, which sometimes is seen moving and dieth pre- 
sently as soon as it is out of the furnace.” — Jb, 696. 

“It is an usual observation, that if the body of one 
murdered be brought before the murderer, the wounds 
will bleed afresh. Some do affirm that the dead hath 
opened the eyes.” — Jb. 958. 

“ The heart of an ape, worn near the heart, comforteth 
the heart and increaseth audacity.” — Jb. 978. 

“ Mummy hath great force in stanching of blood. The 
moss which groweth upon the skull of a dead man un- 
buried will stanch blood presently.” — Jb. 980. 

“There be many reports in history, that upon the 
death of persons of near blood, men have had an inward 
feeling of it.” — Jb. 986. 

“ Lard or green elder stick will charm away warts.” — 
1b. 997. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


New Year Superstition.—I met with the follow- 
ing bit of folk lore in a Worcestershire parish. If 
the carol-singer who first comes to your door on 
the New Year's morning is admitted at the front 
door, conducted all through the house, and let 
out at the back door, you will have good luck all 
through the year. ‘This was done on last New 
Year’s Day at a farm-house ; the inmates rising 
before it was light, in order to admit the lucky 
first carol comer. Curupert Bepe. 


Mistletoe Superstition. — A Worcestershire far- 
mer was accustomed to take down his bough of 
mistletoe, and give it to the cow that calved first 
after New Year's Day. This was supposed to 
ensure good luck to the whole dairy. Cows, it 
may be remarked, as well as sheep, will devour 
mistletoe with avidity. Curnuvert Bens, B.A. 


A Spring Saying. —“ It ain't Spring,” said an 
old cottager to me, “ until you can plant your foot 
upon twelve daisies.” Curnpert Bepe. 


Spring Flowers’ Folk Lore. —If you take 
violets or primroses into a farm-house, be sure 
that you take no less than a handful of their 
blossoms ; for less than this will bring certain de- 
struction to the farmer’s broods of young ducks 
and chickens, 

I was told this in a country parish in Worces- 
tershire. Curupert Beve. 
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Extraordinary Superstition.— Mr. Gardner, a | 
recent traveller in Brazil, assures us that he met | 
with several individuals belonging to that re- | 
markable sect called Sebastianistas, who take this | 
appellation from their belief in the return to earth | 
of King Don Sebastian, who fell in the battle of | 
Alcazar Kebir, while leading on his army against | 
the Moors. On his return, they say, Brazil will | 
enjoy the most perfect state of happiness, and all 
that our own Millennarians anticipate will be fully 
realised. E. H. A 


Local Saying. —In Ray's Collection is the fol- 
lowing : 


“ Essex stiles, 
Kentish miles, 
Norfolk wiles, 
Many men beguiles. 


For stiles Essex may well vie with any county in Eng- 
land, it being wholly divided into small closes, and not 
one common field that I know of in the whole country. 
Length of miles I know not what reason Kent hath to 
— to, for pape f speaking, the further from 

ndon the longer the miles; but for cunning in the law, 
and wrangling, Norfolk men are justly noted.” 


Perhaps “ N. & Q.” can solve the Kentish diffi- | 
culty. DuNeELMENSIs. 





Holly-Bussing. — 


“ This is a vernacular expression for a very ancient 
custom that still obtains at Netherwitton, the origin of | 
which your correspondent has never yet been able to | 
ascertain. On Easter Tuesday the lads and lasses of the 
village and vicinity meet; and accompanied by our 
worthy parish clerk, who plays an excellent fiddle, the 
inspiring strains of which put mirth and mettle in their 
heels, proceed to the wood to get holly; with which some 
decorate a stone cross that stands in the village, while 
others are “ bobbing around” to “ Speed the Plough,” or | 
“ Birnie Bouzle.” Accordingly, on Tuesday last a merry 
party assembled, and, after going through the usual 
routine, dancing was kept up on the green until the 
shades of evening were closing on them.” — Newcastle 
Express. 


A. CHALLETETH. 
Gray’s Inn. 





THE SHAKSPEARE FORGERIES. 


My copy of the Confessions of William Henry 
Ireland was formerly in the possession of Robert 
Lang, Esq., the eminent Roxburgher, the Me- 
liadus of Dr. Dibdin. From the many notes in 
his handwriting, the following may appear to 
merit preservation : 


“ My name appears in the list of those who have been 
ridiculed as subscribing to the Shakspere papers. It was 
ut down by my Father-in-law, who was an implicit 
liever; he had young Ireland frequently at his house, 
and the loan of the Henry the 2nd., in MS., previous to 
the performance of Vortiyern ; his name had considerable 
weight, and he was a man of a good judgment of such 
subjects. When I returned from seeing the papers in 
Norfolk Street, I was not satisfied, but I think it was 
principally in of remarking the singularity 
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of the drawing of Mortimer’s which hung in the room 
adjacent to Ireland’s library. I mentioned this in the 
evening at Mr. Bennett Langton’s, and was struck with 
the benevolence of his remark on the subject of the Papers, 
He said, from various inquiries, he had no doubt the 
Pa were spurious; he had been pressed to see them; 
he had no doubt that his opinion would be against them, 
and if that was — out it might possibly injure Ire- 
land, who, he believed, was poor; and he would not go. 
He must have considered it as an ingenious and innocent 


deception.” 


So indeed it was; and so it would have been 
considered by the petty word-mongers of the day 
— Malone, te wh Boaden, et td genus omne 
(men utterly incapable of appreciating or compre- 
hending Shakspeare, but who, nevertheless, did 
good service in their subordinate line) — but for 
the feeling, not less revengeful and malignant than 
the feminine sprete injuria forme, engendered by 
the galling consciousness that their boasted sa- 

acity had been set at nought by a mere boy! 
his was a glorious affair for Cobbett, whose con- 
Shakspeare is well known (Advice to 

Young Men, p. 75.), as it afforded him at once an 
illustration of the truth of his opinion, and a fine 
opportunity of laughing at the “Doctors.” Yet 
in Shakspeare and Cobbett alike must be sought 
the words and the style to drive ideas home to the 
minds of Englishmen. ‘The pompous pedant 
Parr, likewise, (now fast sinking to oblivion, and 
whose “ works” are just better than waste paper,) 
tries, in language unfitting at once the divine and 
the gentleman, to back out of his avowed and 


| implicit belief in the Fee thi of the papers. 


(Bib. Parriana, p. 522.) But this generation ot 
critics has passed away: poor Ireland has expi- 
ated his dangerous and too successful experiment 


| on their boasted acumen by a proscribed and im- 


poverished life, and a death doubtless hastened by 
a consciousness of injustice and cruelty ; and the 
great Shakspeare Hoax is now regarded in its 
true light, as an innocent and just rebuke to ultra 
crepidarian critics and literary pretenders, and 
one of the most interesting of the Curiosities of 
Literature. 

I am reminded, while writing the above, of the 
singular statement made by a correspondent to 
a contemporary miscellany (Willis's Current 
Notes, Dec. 1855, p. 98.), that in the concoction 
of the Shakspeare forgery W. H. Ireland was but 
the amanuensis or copyist of his father, Samuel 
Ireland, the real fabricator of the spurious MSS. ; 
and that the Confessions published by the former 
was “a tissue of lies from beginning to end,” as 
was affirmed to the writer by the younger Ireland 
himself. In contravention of this extraordinary 
statement, and in proof of W. H. Ireland’s actual 
and sole authorship of the spurious papers, may 
be cited, quant. valeant : 

1. W. H. Ireland's advertisement in the London 
papers containing his solemn declaration that his 
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father was utterly ignorant of the source through 
which they were obtained. (S. Ireland's Vindica- 
tion of his Conduct, p. 30.) 

2. His solemn declaration that he was the un- 
assisted author and writer of the forgeries; and 
that his father was unacquainted with the whole 
affair, and firmly believed the papers to be the 
= of Shakspeare. (Authentic Account, 
p. 42. 


3. His reiterated assertion, as recently as 1832, | 


that his father was ignorant and innocent of the 
matter, and utterly incapable, from principle, of 
fabricating, or even conniving at, the imposture. 
(Vortigern, 2nd ed., 1832, p. vii.) 

Some further particulars were promised by the 
correspondent to Current Notes, but have not yet 
appeared: if these lines should meet his eye, 
perhaps he will gratify the curiosity which he has 
awakened. WiruiaM Bares. 


Birmingham. 


LETTER OF JEAN JACQUES. 


I extract the following letter from an interest- | 


ing journal entitled L’ Esprit des Journaux Fran- 
gois et Etrangers par une Société de Gens-de-lettres, 
Paris, vol. ix. Sept. 1781, p- 243. It is possible it 
may have appeared in a subsequent edition of 
Rousseau’s works. I do not find it either in my 
own edition, or in the Panth. Litt., Paris, 1836-7 : 
“A Bourgoin, le 2 Décembre, 1768. 

“ Laissons & part, Madame je vous supplie, les livres et 
leurs auteurs. Je suis si sensible & votre obligeante in- 
vitation, que si ma santé me permettoit de faire en cette 
Saison des voyages de plaisir, j’en ferois un bien volontiers 
pour aller vous remercier. Ce que vouz avez la bonté de 


me dire, Madame, des étangs et des montagnes de votre | 


contrée, ajouteroit a mont empressement, mais n’en seroit 
pas la premiere cause. On dit que la grotte de la Balme 
est de vos cétés, c’est encore un object de promenade et 
méme d’habitation, si je pouvois n’en pratiquer une dont 
les fourbes et les chauves souris n’approchassent pas. A 


légard de l'étude des plantes, permettez, Madame, que je | 
la fasse en naturaliste, et non pas en apothicaire: car | 
outre que je n’ai qu’une foi trés-médiocre & la médicine, je | 


connois l’organisation des plantes sur la foi de la nature 


qui ne ment point, et je ne connois leurs vertus médi- | ae A : , : 
| positories, and public and private libraries. All 


cinales que sur la fois des hommes qui son menteurs. Je 
ne suis pas d’humeur & les croire sur leur parole ni & 
portée, de la vérifier. Ainsi, quant & moi, j’aime cent fois 
mieux voir dans |’émail des prés des guirlandes pour les 
bergeres que des herbes pour les lavemems. Puissai-je, 
Madame, aussi-tét que le printems ramenera la verdure, 
aller faire dans vos cantons des herborisations qui ne 
pourront qu’étre abondantes et brillantes, si je juge par 
les fleurs que répand votre plume de celles qui doivent 
naitre autour de vous. Agréez, Madame, et faites agréer 
a M. le président, je vous supplie, les assurances de tout 
mon respect. “ Renov.* 


“* Les Connoissances et les amis de M. J. J. Rous- 
seau, n’ignorent pas que c’étoit le nom qu’il prit dans sa 
retraite en Dauphiné.” 





The letter is accompanied by the following : 
“J’ai Yhonneur de vous addresser, Messieurs, la copie 
d’une lettre écrite par Jean Jacques Rousseau & Mme. la 

présidente de Verna, de Grenoble, qui, sur ce qu’elle avoit 
| appris qu’il étoit venu herboriser en Dauphiné, l’avoit in- 
| vité & prendre une gite dans son Chateau. L’original de 
| cette lettre est entre les mains de Mme. la marquise de 
| Ruffieux, fille de Mme. la présidente de Verna. Comme 
ce n’est qu’avec la permission de cette Dame que j’en ai 
tiré copie pour la rendre publique, j’espere que yous vous 
ferez un plaisir de l’insérer dans votre journal. Ce nou- 
veau témoignage de la singuliere tournure d’espirit de ce 
grand homme ne peut que faire plaisir au public, et les 
éditeurs de ses ceuvres feront sirement, bién aises d’en 
avoir connoissance. 

“J’ai ’honneur d’étre, etc. 

“L.C. D. L.” 
R. 8S. Caarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 





ENLARGED EDITION OF KING JAMES'S IRISH ARMY 
LIST. 


I have recently published Illustrations, Histori- 
cal und Genealogical, of King James's Irish Army 
| List, comprising memoirs of upwards of 400 fa- 
milies, who were represented in that muster roll 
—the ancient aristocracy of Ireland: the gallant 
men, who sacrificed their lives, their properties, 
their estates, the homes of their ancestors, the in- 
heritance of their children, all, for their religion 
and their country. Extensive as was my volume, 
956 pages (and I am proud to say it is out of 
| print), it has been objected that my family illus- 
trations, having been limited by the terms of my 
original prospectus to the “ ambit” of the Revolu- 
tion, are considered to fall short of what was due 
to the greatness of the subject, the number and 
rank of the families projected to notice, and the 
absorbing results of that war. I most willingly 
responded to the suggestion, that I might make 
the advised enlargement a complete compendium 
of these Irish genealogies, were I to foreshow the 
earliest attainable information of the respective 
septs and families of my heroes: carefully examin- 
ing for that object all referable to each name, 
through our native annals, as well as through the 
rolls and records of public offices, accredited re- 


these collections have been since so industriously 
gathered in, that within three months I could 
furnish the manuscript to the press. In its en- 
larged scope it would fill about 1600 pages; and 
may I ask my countrymen — Is this mass of Irish 
history to perish with myself? I cannot learn of 
any publisher that will undertake so heavy a 
speculation, even were the risk controlled by 
issuing the work in numbers. I am willing to 
complete the compilation and cause the whole to 
be printed, if an indemnity of at least 300/. be 
guaranteed to me by a committee or otherwise, 
irrespective of copies, the price of which should be 
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limited to 14, I thus afford gratuitously national 
information, which it has cost me forty years’ 
labour, research, and expenditure to accumulate. 
Will those, who would benefit by my industry, 
defray the mere expense of outfit ? t claim not 
remuneration, but I deprecate individual loss. 

If this work be encouraged, I would propose to 
draw up similar illustrations of the families who 
were represented in King James's Parliament of 
1689, Lords and Commons; and those of his 
officers of state, subjoining to the whole a tabular 
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digest of the confiscations of 1688, giving the | 


names of the forfeiting proprietors, the quantity 
of estate they lost, the counties where situated, the 
purchasers, and the respective purchase moneys 
paid for each lot. 
drawn up for the press; and I now, in the first 
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especially when he comes to treat of the Eastern 
Counties : 

“T request some volunteer sketch of an iron railway, 
answering (nearly) the purpose of navigation from town 
to town, accompanied by some estimate of the expense 
per mile; which has scarcely yet been delineated in any 
publication, and respecting which the Eastern Counties 
are almost in complete ignorance.” 

H. T. E. 


An indefatigable Critic and Pluralist. — 


“In adstruendo opere cui titulus The British Critic, 
adjutor indefessus sine mercede ; ab isto incepto, A.D. 1793, 
usque ad annos viginti finitos, seriem primam, mille, octo- 


| ginta, et his articulos subministravit.” — From an Fnar- 


This portion is also already | 


ratio brevis compiled by Samuel Partridge, M.A., Rector 
of Skyness, 1780; Vicar of Cockington, 1751; Rector of 
Leverton, 1782; Chaplain to the Bp. of Bristol, 1785; 


| Vicar of Boston, and Surrogate, 1785; Justice of the 


instance, solicit the editors of such journals as | 


should advance the project, to give prompt pub- 


licity to this appeal in their columns; the result | 


will, I fondly hope, bring in to me as prompt 
tenders of substantial cooperation ; but I beg to 
decline receiving money in advance, until the 


whole amount of the required indemnity is sub- | 


scribed for. Joun D'Atron. 


48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 





PAinor Motes, 
Prognostications of the Great Plague.—I do not 


know whether the following prognostication of the 
plague, among many others in the same work, has 
ever been noticed. It occurs in Edlin’s Prenun- 
cius Sydereus, London, 1663 : — 

“ As to what may be Physically observed, I have in 
several places hinted, and have great cause to fear, do 
therefore once again premonish you of a great Plague in 
the year 1665, And pray God divert it!” 

DuNELMENSIS. 

“ Her pleasure in her power to charm.” — In 
Coventry Patmore’s pure and delicately beautiful 
poem, “ The Angel in the House,” the above line 
twice occurs, 

“An exquisite line,” says The Critic, Dec. 1, 1854: 
“ who could have believed that the ugly and often unjust 
word vanity could ever be melted down into so true and 
pretty and flattering a periphrasis? ” 

Mr. Thackeray makes use of the same idea : 

“ A fair young creature, bright and blooming yesterday, 
distributing smiles, levying homage, inspiring desire, 
conscious of her power to charm, and gay with the natural 
enjoyments of her conquests — who, in his walk through 
the world, has not looked on many such a one?” — The 
Newcomes, ii. 161. 

Curusert Bepe. 

Railway.— The following extract from the 
Gent.'s Mag., June, 1805, p. 536., may prove an 
useful note to some future searcher in “N. & 
Q.” about to write a history of iron railways, 


Peace, 1787; Chaplain to Brownlow, Duke of Ancaster, 
1792; Chaplain to Peter, Lord Gwydir, 1797; Vicar of 
Wigtoft cum Quadring, 1797; Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1800; Proctor in Convocation, 1806 and 
1807; and Chaplain to the South Lincoln Militia, 1809.” 
P. R. 

[The Rev. Samuel Partridge was also Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the hundreds of Kirton and Skir- 
beck. He died in 1817. See Gent. Mag. lxxxvii. pt. ii. 


| pp. 186, 198.] 





Disuse of the Pillory. — 

“In the following year (i. e. after Lord Cochrane’s trial 
and sentence in 1814), the punishment of the pillory, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Chief Justice 
(Lord Ellenborough), who proved its existence as far 
back as 1269, was altogether abolished.” — Townshend's 
Twelve Judges, vol. i. 359. 

E. H. A. 


Coffee- Houses, early mention of. — Burton says, 
Anat. Mel., part i. sec. 2., m. 2. 8. 2. : 

“Tis the summum bonum of our tradesmen, their fe- 
licity, life, and soul, their chief comfort, to be merry to- 
gether in an alehouse or tavern, as our modern Muscovites 
do in their mede-inns, and Turks in their coffee-housesz, 
which much resemble our taverns.” 

This is a very early mention of coffee-houses ; 
long before they were introduced into this country. 
As my copy of Burton is only a modern reprint, I 
am not sure whether the original spelling of the 
word coffee is not modernised here. Some thirty 
years after this time it was advertised for sale as 
hauphi. Henry T. Ruiter. 





Hinor Queries. 


Derivation of “ Ravensdale,” §c.— What is the 
derivation of MRavendale, Ravenfield, Ravenhill, 
Ravensden, Raventhorpe, Ravenstone, and Ravens- 
wath? Is the first syllable the name of a bird, 
or of a man, or of water ? P. R. 


Suppressed Letters of Cardinal Richelieu. —A 
French MS. in my possession, containing copies of 
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some letters of Cardinal Richelieu, and other his- 
torical matters, which were intended for insertion 
by Father Griffet, the Jesuit, in his History of 
Louis XIIT. and Louis XIV., has the subjoined 
letter of M. de Louvois, with the following remark 
attached : 

“Dans le recueil des lettres que l’on projettoit d’im- 
primer a la suite du journal de Louis 14, on a cra devoir 
supprimer une lettre de M. de Louvois qui fait trop con- 
noitre toute le noirceur de son caractere: la voicy.” 

“ Lettre de M. de Louvois & M Descarrieres envoyé du Roy 
a Liege. 
“A St. Germain le 14 Mars, 1675. 

“ Voyez si vous ne pourriez pas feindre qu’on a trouvé 
dans les papiers du Cardinal de Baden, quien lettre du 
Ministre de ’Empereur qui put, etant repandue dans 
Allemagne et le Pays Bas, y décrier les affaires de S. M. 
Imperiale, et de tout son parti: il faudroit que cette lettre 
faut a peu pres du stile de la cour de Vienne et remplie de 
toutes choses qui pourroient rendre sa conduite plus 
odieuse. Brulez ceu apres que vous !’aurez li.” 

One interesting letter from the Cardinal, ad- 
dressed “ Au pere Suffren Jesuite confesseur et 
predicateur de Louis 13.,” is undated, and com- 
mences thus: “ Mon pere ayant plu au Roy faire 
choix de votre personne pour etre son confesseur,” 
&ec., giving him full instructions how to regulate 
his conduct and behaviour. 

Can some one of your correspondents affix the 
date of this letter, or inform me whether it has 
ever appeared in print ? Cx. Horrer. 


The word Alve.—What is the derivation and 
meaning of the word alve, in such names of pa- 
rishes as Alveton (pronounced Alton), Alvechurch 
(pronounced Alchurch), &c.? There are many 
such in England. WiriraM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alveton or Alton, Staffordshire. 


Saint Julius Cesar.— Did any saint of this 
name ever exist? It would appear so, as it is 
the name of several regular priests, and only the 
names of saints are so conferred in religion, on 
entering any of the numerous Orders of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. A. S. A. 


Eating Lead.—Is any reliance to be placed on 
the following statement, which I cut the other 
day from a provincial newspaper? Describing the 
sufferings of a shipwrecked crew, it goes on to 
say: — 

“ On the third day they fell in with part of the poop of 
the ship, and found a piece of lead piping about five 
inches long, which was shared in sixteen parts for their 
mutual support.” 

H. Draper. 

Dublin. 


Mounted Staff- Officers. — By an order just is- 
sued from the Horse Guards, regulating the quali- 
fications of officers to be appointed in future on 
the staff, the aides-de-camp, &c., are required 
to be adepts in taking, among other things, “ fly- 
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ing sketches on horseback.” Now, I should thank 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who would point 
out to me any apparatus or manner in which this 
may be accomplished, having, when whirled along 
in the old mail coach, found it a most imprac- 
ticable matter ; and to a mounted officer, it seems 
to me next to an impossibility : for, so long ago 
as the time of Swift, a similar difficulty is pointed 
out, even by Hannah, Lady Acheson's maid, who 
remarks to her mistress : 
“ A Captain of Horse never takes off his hat, 

Because he has never a hand that is idle; 

For the right holds the sword, and the left holds the 

bridle.” — Hamilton’s Bawn, lines 106—8, 

We may have many ambidextrous aides-de- 
camp, but I have never yet heard of a Briareus 
among them ? , 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Abel Wantner.—In the History and Descrip- 
tion of Gloucester, by Geo. Worrall Counsel, 8vo., 
1829, under the division of the parish churches 
of the city, and particularly that of St. John 
Baptist, at p. 143., there is this paragraph : — 

“ Abel Wantner, who compiled Collections for the 
County (Gloucester), lies buried in this church, and 
happy it is for his memory that they were never pub- 
lished.” 

I am desirous to know something of this Abel 
Wantner, and whether anything is known of these 
“ Collections.” Some one has said “it is a bad 
book from which some information cannot be ob- 
tained ;” and although this may be a kind of far- 
rago, yet perhaps somewhat might be gleaned and 
separated from the chaff. Detra. 


French Monasteries.—Can some of your corre- 
spondents afford me information respecting a folio 
volume of steel engravings of ancient monasteries 
in France? There is no title-page to the work, 
nor any letter-press ; but the dates on the plates 
range between 1670—1690, and bear the name of 
“F. Guil. de la Tremblaye.” In the copy now in 
the library of the University of Durham, there is 
a note in the handwriting of its former possessor, 
Dr. Routh, which states that only two other copies 
are known to exist. DuNELMENSIS. 


Thomas Handley. — Information is requested 
respecting the family or descendants of ‘Thomas 
Handley, Esq., Clerk to the Court of Chancery in 
1750. DuNELMENSIS. 


Tall Men and Women.—Would any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” communicate the stature of 
any unusually tall men and women who may have 
come within the range of their observation. Sir 
William Henry Don, Bart., I believe is upwards of 
seven feet high. The Spanish giant, whom I saw 
when he was in London some years since, was said 
to reach seven feet and a half. Robert Hales, “the 
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Norfolk giant,” who is a well-proportioned man 
for his stature, is stated to be seven feet and a 
half. Ihave never met with any of the fair sex 
so tall as seven feet, but possibly such may exist. 
H. S. 


Dennison vel Denison Family.—Was Thomas 
Dennison, Esq., of Leeds, who married in 1756 the 
only daughter of “ Langdale Sunderland, Esq.,” 
related, and in what degree, to William Denison, 
Esq., also of Leeds, who purchased the estate of 
Ossington, co. Notts ? C. R. 


“ Arsenal.” —Can some one of your correspon- 
dents give me the etymology of this word? Some 
dictionaries tell us we derive the word from Arz 
navalis, some from Arz senatus, while others con- 
tent themselves with the modern Italian Arsenale. 
None of these are particularly satisfactory to 

Roors. 


Rubrical Queries.—1. Will you, or some of your 
numerous readers, kindly tell me what should be 
done in the following case? The rubric says that 
the clergyman should stand on the north side of 
the communion table to read the Commandments, 
&c. Now, in some chapels, such as the one in 
Baker Street, one in Quebec Street, &c., the com- 
munion table is at the west end, and the minister, 
therefore, stands on the south side. And in the 
new church in the Bayswater road, which stands 
north and south, he has to stand on the west side. 
How is the minister to act, so as not to mistake 
the rubric ? 

2. Some clergymen repeat the “Amen” after 
every prayer, some only where it is printed in 
roman letters, and some in neither case. Which is 
right ? 

Answers to these questions will much oblige 
one who, if not right, does not wish to be far 
wrong; and as he is no one of importance, he 
thinks, instead of his name, he had better sign 
himself your truly obliged on former occasions, 


Anagrams : “ Johnny the Bear.” — 

“Has any one who knows Johnny the Bear heard his 
name thus anagrammatised without a smile? We may 
be sure he smiled and growled at the same time when he 
first heard it himself.” — Southey’s Doctor, ch. clxxix., 
p. 468. 

“ But neither Bull nor Lion is King of all beasts; for a 
certain person, whose name being anagrammatised, ren- 
dereth eer the Bear, is notoriously the King of the 
Bears at this time: even Ursa Major would not dispute 
his title.” — Ibid., ch. oc. p. 582, 

Can anybody save me the trouble of puzzling 
out the real name of “ Johnny the Bear” ? 

Harry Leror Temece. 

Pollio of Virgil.—The Count Joseph de Maistre, 
referring to the Pollio of Virgil, speaks of it as 
having been read at the Council of Nice. Query, 
Does he refer to the address of Constantine to 





“the assembly of the Saints,” as given by Euse- 
bius? And was that address delivered to the 
Council of Nice, or to some other assembly ? 

A. C. C. 


Houses in Goldsmiths’ Row.— May I beg the 
favour of asking, through the medium of your 
extensively read journal, where I can see a view 
of the houses in Goldsmiths’ Row, West Cheap, be- 
Sore the fire of London? Stow calls it — 

“ The most beautiful frame of fair houses and shops that 
be within the walls of London or elsewhere in England, 
betwixt Bread Street end and the Cross in Cheape, but is 
within this Bread Street Ward; the same was built by 
Thomas Wood, Goldsmith, one of the Sheriffs of London 
in the year 1491. It containeth in number ten fair 
dwelling houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, 
uniformly built four stories high; beautified towards the 
street with the Goldsmiths’ arms, and the likeness of 
woodmen, in memory of his name, riding on monstrous 
beasts, all which is cast in lead, richly painted over and 
gilt; these he gave to the Goldsmiths, with stocks of 
money to be lent to young men having those shops, &c. 
This said front was again new painted and gilt over in 
the year 1594, Sir Richard Martin being then Mayor, 
and keeping his Mayoralty in one of them, serving out 
the time of Cuthbert Buckle in that office from the 24 
July till the 28th October.”, 

ANTIQUARY. 


Handel and his Executor. —I was shown, the 
other day, a skin of parchment, containing the 
original legal release of Handel's executor, with 
detailed statement of accounts, some of which af- 
ford glimpses of the “ ways and means” of the 
celebrated musician. It came into the hands of 
its present possessor as packing with a parcel 
from London, and may be of no value beyond 
that “vile use:” but this page is the place in 
which to ask —Is the document used, or useful, 
in a life of Handel ? 


“A Guide to Heaven.”—Can any of your readers 
supply me with any information as to the author- 
ship of the under-mentioned little book (24mo.) ? 
I rather suspect my copy is a reprint of some 
other edition : 

“A Guide to Heaven from the Word. Good Counsel 
how to close savingly with Christ. Serious Questions for 
Morning and Evening; and Rules for the due Observation 
of the Lord’s Day. John v. 39.—‘ Search the Scriptures,’ 
Manchester, printed by T, Harper, Smithy Door.” 

The fly-leaf has — 


“Imprimatur, J. Hall, R. P. D., Lond. a Sac. Domest., 
April 14, 1664.” 
E. C. B. 


Cordon Bleu.—I should be glad to be in- 
formed, through the medium of the columns of 
“N. & Q.,” what is the derivation of cordon bleu, 
and whether first applied to male or female ar- 
tistes ? 8. D. S$. 


Kitty Fisher.— As inquiries have been made 
occasionally through your valuable publication 
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respecting portraits of the once celebrated Kitty | Major Whitelock, of Prior's Wood, near Dublin. 
Fisher, afterwards Mrs. Norris, I should feel | The copy before me is fairly written, and has 


obliged by any of your correspondents informin 
me whether she ever appeared upon the stage, an 
how early, and in what characters, or where any 
articulars of her life could be obtained? my ob- 
ject being to identify, if possible, what is reputed 
to be a portrait of her in a theatrical character. 


G. S. 


Chess-board of King Charles I.—Capt. Richard 
Symonds, an officer in the army of King Charles L,, 
in one of his Diaries now in the library of the 
British Museum (Add. MS. No. 17,062.), says 
(p- 23.) : 

“Round about y* king’s chess-board this verse : 

ae ae Princeps istis sine sanguine certent. 


This would be a very interesting relic if it still 
exists. Is it known among the chess-players ? 
F. A. Carrinerton. 
Ogbourne St. George. 


Tripe Turner. —In The Dependant, an Epistle 
to the Honourable Sir George Oxenden, Bart. 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
London, folio, 1734, we have the following allu- 
sion : 
“ As well may we expect to meet 

At Tur—r’s House a generous treat; 

In Pedro’s face a comely feature, 

From Alerander Pope good nature.” 


And in a foot-note referring to Tur—r we read : 


“ Of Gray’s Inn, vulgarly known by the name of Tripe | 


Turn—r, which he acquired by his penurious way of 
life.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish additional 
particulars of, or references to, a fuller history of 
this worthy ? ‘Be de 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Whitelock's “ Diary.”—I have before me a 
copy of the Diaries of Sir James Whitelock and 
his son Sir Bulstrode, occupying 255 foolscap 
pages. The first, from 1609—1631, is “Liber 
‘amelicus:” “In it I intend to set downe memo- 
rialls for my posterity of thinges most properly 
concerning myself and my familye.” It contains 
many interesting particulars political, legal, and 
genealogical. 

Sir Bulstrode’s Memoir commences with his 
birth in 1605, “in the house of S' George Croke, 
my mother’s uncle, in Fleet Street, London,” and 
ends with his twenty-third year, and with a tour 
into Cornwall; and from thence “ to the house of 
S* Thomas Mostyn, my brother-in-law, which 
they call Place Thae,” in Flintshire. This latter 
Memoir was once in possession of Dr. Morton of 
the British Museum, to whom it was given by 





many editorial notes, 
My Query is, Has it ever been printed ? 
J. 8. Burn. 


The “Liber Famelicus” of the Judge, Sir James 
Whitelock, bas never been published in extenso; but 
several interesting cremeces, extracted from it, are in- 
serted in Mr. Basil Montagu’s edition of Bacon’s Works, 
16 vii, and xvi. See “N, & Q,” 1". xi. 341.; xii. 
16. 


“ Noscens omnia, et notus nemini.” —Can I be 
informed, through “N. & Q.,” what may have 
been the name of a statue, well-known in Rome, 
some centuries ago, from having the above Latin 
words engraven upon it? I have read it was 
called Pasquin, because the Romans were accus- 
tomed to post upon it during the night any squibs, 
scurrilous notes, or libels, which they wished to 
have read by the public, and without being known 
as the authors: in a word, Pasquin being made 
to father them all. W. W. 

Malta. 


[Piazza del Pasquino, close to the Braschi Palace, de- 
rives its name from the well-known torso called the statue 
of Pasquin, a mutilated fragment of an ancient statue, 
considered by Maffei to represent Ajax supporting Mene- 
laus. It derives its modern name from the tailor Pas- 
quin, who kept a shop opposite, which was the rendezvous 
of all the gossips of the city, and from which their sati- 
rical witticisms on the manners and follies of the day 
obtained a ready circulation. Evelyn, in his Diary, Feb. 
20, 1645, says, “ Returning home, I passed by the stumps 
of old Pasquin, at the corner of a street called Strada 
Pontificia: here they still paste up their drolling lam- 
poons and scurrilous papers.” The statue of Marforio, 
which formerly stood near the arch of Septimius Severus, 
was made the vehicle for replying to the attacks of Pas- 
quin, and for many years oy tm up a constant fire of 
wit and repartee. Consult Nibby, Jtinerario di 
ii, 33} and Murray’s Hand-Book for Central Italy, 
p. 333. 


Samuel Gorton. — Might I ask what is known 
of the above named person? He was banished 
from England in 1646; and going to the New 
World, founded a sect known as the Gortinians. 
I have read that his form of worship was not un- 
like that of the Quakers. Never having heard of 
this sect in the United States, I am inclined to 
believe it died with its founder. W. W. 


Malta. 


Samuel Gorton left London for Boston, U. 8., in 1626, 
and from that place removed in a short time to Plymouth, 
then to Rhode Island, where he was whipped for his hete- 
rodoxy. In 1641 he settled at Providence, where the 
followers of Roger Williams, to prevent a schism in the 
colony, fined and imprisoned him and his followers, His 
treatment is minutely detailed in his work, Simplicity’s 
Defence against Seven-Headed Policy, republished in 
vol. ii. of Collections of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. After his imprisonment Gorton, in company with 
Randall Holden and John Greene, sailed for England in 
1644. Gorton left England the second time in 1648, and 
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settled at Shawomet, which he named Warwick, where 
he resided until his death in 1677. One biographical no- 
tice of him states, that “ his opinions on religion were so 
peculiar, that it is impossible for any one at this day fully 
to comprehend them.” There is conclusive evidence that 
he was not a Quaker, for in 1656 four of that sect arrived 
in Boston, and were committed to prison until a ship 
could be found to carry them back to England, “ Lest,” 
says Gorton, “the purity of the religion professed in the 
churches of New England should be defiled with error.” 
Farther particulars of him will be found in Savage’s Win- 
throp, ii, 57. 295—299 ; Hutchinson’s Massachusets, i. 117 
—124. 549.; Morton’s Memorial, 202—206. ; Massachusets 
Hist. Coll. xvii. 47—51.; and Callender’s Hist. Discourse 
in Rhode Island Hist. Coll. iv. 89—92., and ii. 9—20. See 
also Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, chap. xxv. } 


“ Labor ipse voluptas.” — This is one of those 
uotations of which everybody knows the author- 
ship. Will somebody enlighten ‘me? I have in 
vain consulted the indices to all the Latin poets 
usually met with. J. Eastwoop. 
{This common quotation is from Manilius, Astrono- 
micon, lib. iv. 155., where it reads “ Labor est etiam ipsa 
voluptas.””] 





Replies. 
BONAC. 
(2 S, ii. 352.) 

Jean Louis D'Usson, Marquis de Bonnac, 
French Ambassador-Extraordinary to the Otto- 
man Porte in 1713, was second son of Salomon 
D’Usson. first Marquis de Bonnac,—so created by 
Louis XIV. in 1683,—by his wife, Esther de Jaus- 
sand, daughter of Claude, Baron de Tarabel — 
married in 1672 ; — and his elder brother, Claude 
Francois, after a short career in the army, during 
which he served in Piedmont, in Ireland, and at 
the battle of Marsiglia in 1693, having quitted 
the world to enter the Dominican order, Jean 
Louis succeeded to the family title and estates at 
his father’s death in 1698. After having been one 
of the Royal Musketeers, he was made a captain 
of Dragoons in 1694, and proceeded in a diplo- 
matic capacity in 1697 to Denmark, where his 
paternal uncle, Frangois Seigneur de Bonrepaus, 
was then French Ambassador: when his uncle 
quitted Denmark, at the close of the same year, 
and proceeded to Holland as ambassador to the 
States General there, he accompanied him, and 
remained there till 1699. His uncle having re- 
turned to France in 1699, the young marquis was 
sent to Germany as Envoy-Extraordinary from 
the King of France, in 1700, and was raised to the 
rank of Mestre-de-Camp of a cavalry regiment in 
1701. Louis XIV. nominated him howe to the 
Swedish Court in 1702, and bestowed upon him, 
in 1707, the hereditary post of Royal Lieutenant 
— Lieutenant de Roi — of the province of Foix ; 
he also received the chief command in that country 
during the same year. In 171] he was appointed 





Envoy-Extraordinary to the Court of Spain; and 
in 1713 was ordered to proceed to Constantinople 
in the quality of ambassador from the Court of 
France to the Sultan Ahmed III. 
While French Ambassador in Turkey, the Mar- 
uis de Bonnac married, Nov. 22, 1715, Magdelaine 
rangoise de Gontaut, second daughter of Ar- 
mand-Charles Duc de Biron, Peer of France, and 
Lieutenant-General of the royal armies, by whom 
he had a son, born at Constantinople, in 1716. 

The family of D’Usson or de Dusson was a 
noble and ancient house in the county of Donezan, 
and derived the name from the chateau d’Usson 
in that county, which formerly belonged to the 
Counts of Cerdagne, and was a dependency of 
the kingdom of Arragon; it was subsequently 
under the Counts of Foix, and the Kings of Na- 
varre, but was reunited to France in 1623, and 
finally taken possession of, in 1711, by the Mar- 

uis de Bonnac above mentioned. Bernard, 

aron D’Usson, the first of the family on record, 
is mentioned in a deed of 1177; and the fifteenth 
in lineal male descent from him was the subject 
of the present notice: two uncles of ‘the marquis 
also held high diplomatic appointments. 1. Fran- 
gois, Seigneur de Bonrepaus, under whom the 
marquis first entered on his career of diplomacy, 
was ambassador to England in 1685-89, and a 
naval officer of distinction ; he died unmarried in 
1719. 2. Jean, Marquis de Bézac and Vicomte 
de S. Martin, who was a soldier, and commanded 
at the siege of Limerick in Ireland; in 1701 he 
was envoy from France to the Princes of Ger- 
many, and commander-in-chief of the allied troops 
there: being obliged from ill-health to return to 
France, Louis X1V. made him governor of Nice, 
and he died at Marseilles in September, 1705 ; 
though married, he left no issue. 

I think the above sufliciently replies to T. J.’s 

Query regarding Bonac. A. S. A. 

Barrackpore, E. I., 21st Feb. 1857. 


THE HUSBAND OF MRS. MANLEY. 
(2™ §. iii. 291.) 


Except that he was a scoundrel, there is, I be- 
lieve, little known of the individual who was the 
(pretended) husband of Mrs. Manley. If it had 
not been for his villany, Mrs. De la Riviére 
Manley might have borne a name among the most 
virtuous, as she was one of the wittiest, of women. 
After losing her father, the old cavalier, Sir Roger, 
early in life, the motherless girl and her sister fell 
under the careless guardianship of an indifferent 
aunt, or, as it is more frequently said, the more 
evil guardianship of a male cousin. She certainly 
lived in the house of an aunt, where she read 
romances of the period and personages of chivalry ; 
and, with a lively mind full of ideas of knights, 
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allantry, and love-making, she lent too will- 
ing an ear to the rascally cousin who too suc- 
cessfully wooed her. The wooer married her 
privately, brought her up to London; and when | 
the poor, romantic, country-girl found herself on 

the point of becoming a mother, and begged to be | 
allowed to have her desolate life solaced by the | 
society of her sister and her friends, the heartless 
fellow told her that she was no wife of his, for 
that he was already married; and he ultimately 
abandoned her and her child to the misery which 
he had brought down on both. From this time, 
he disappears from history ; but that of his victim 
is full of interest. ‘That she fell into the company | 
of noble profligates, accepted the protection of the 

Duchess of Cleveland, who had been mistress to | 
Charles II., and led a life that seemed less wicked | 
to her contemporaries than it does to us, — for all | 
this, and for the criminality of such a life, that | 
villanous pseudo-husband of hers has been ren- 
dered accountable, I trust, by Heaven. Of what 
sterling stuff this woman was made, is not to be 
seen in such roystering and ardent tragedies as | 
her Royal Mischief, nor in such dull pieces as | 
her Lucius, nor in such rapid comedies as her | 
Lost Lover. She is not even to be judged by her 
New Atalantis, which made the Whigs sore, and 
very proper people at once smile and blush. | 
What Mrs. Manley was, may be seen in the bold | 
avowal of her authorship, and (although General | 
Tidcomb offered her money to enable her to go 

to France), in her voluntarily going to prison, 

and risking all consequences of her act, rather | 
than that her printer and publisher should suffer, 
while she withheld her name—an act which she 
scorned to do to the damage of others. This 
shows that in heart, however she may have erred, 
she was a brave and true woman. What she was 
in head, may be seen in her answer to Sunder- 
land, who affected, with good reason, to identify 
the personages in her unwomanly book. She 
said, that it her fictitious characters uninten- 
tionally represented real personages, she must 
have written her book by inspiration. Mrs. Man- 
ley ultimately got off; but she never recovered 
the downfall which she owed to that heartless 
ruffian her cousin. Men were afraid of her wit, 
and ladies talked of, at, and against her, behind 
their fans, as a dreadfully intriguing hussey, who 
ruined the men out of revenge for the outrage by 
which one man had embittered her whole life. 

All the miseries and vices of that life (which 
terminated in 1734, at the house of Alderman 
Barber, when she was about threescore and a few 
odd years,) were owing to her wretched betrayer. 
She was betrayed, not seduced ; and she, who had 
qualities which, properly developed, might have 
rendered her name an honoured name on the roll 
of virtuous and accomplished women, is remem- 
bered with a sort of scorn, because our memories 





| more easily hold on to her faults than to the 


wrongs by which she was led into error. I once 
met, in an old paper, with the name of Manley 
among some convicts sent to execution: I hope, 
with all my heart, that Cx. Horrsr, in his 
farther inquiries, may discover that the atro- 
cious miscreant who ruined Miss Manley, body 
and soul, who abandoned her to misery, drove her 
into vice, and made of her name a by-word of scorn, 
was, as he deserved to be, hanged like a dog. 

J. Doran. 





AUTOGRAPHS. 
(2™4 S. iii. 269.) 


The following extract from a communication to 
the Court Gazette, by Catherine Hutton, will ex- 
actly meet the wishes of your correspondent : 


“Sir Richard Phillips claims to be the first collector of 
autographs, and it is certain that he was in possession of 
reams of these precious relics, each arranged by the al- 
phabetical name of the writer. He was so well aware of 
their value, at a time when they were little thought of 
by others, that he has been heard to say he would as soon 
part with a tooth as a letter of Colley Cibber’s; and that 
he expected a grant of land in America for a manuscript 
of Washington’s. 

“William Upcott has been styled the emperor of au- 
tographs, and his labours have been executed in a truly 
imperial style. He has had printed, for distribution 
among his friends, and for public bodies, a magnificent 
catalogue on royal 4to., containing thirty-two thousand 
items of autographs. The greater number of these are 
bound in volumes, and he has spared no expense in the 


| binding, or in the portraits by which they are illustrated. 


This collection is wholly autograph; but, at the same 
time, it contains much that is curious and original in an- 


| tiquity, history, topography, and state affairs. 


“Thomas ‘Thorpe, bookseller, of Piccadilly, has been 
the merchant of autographs, the purchaser of ancient and 


| valuable manuscripts for sale. From time to time he 


sends out catalogues, in which each article has its marked 
price and date; and history and biography have been ran- 
sacked for a short elucidation of each. From 1833 to 1836 
(both inclusive) he sent me fifteen catalogues of auto- 
graphs, four of old and scarce books, and one of drawings 
and prints. The autographs collectively amounted to 
25,222; the books to 7402; and the drawings and prints 
to 2157; the prices annexed to the articles in one cata- 
logue only of the manuscripts amounted to 8929/. 12s. 
The mania for autographs has reached France — but can 


France equal this?” 
J. W. Drsott 


Great Yarmouth. 


Collections of autographs had their origin in 
Germany about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, where travellers carried with them white- 
paper books, to obtain the signatures of eminent 
persons, or of new acquaintance. Such a book 
was called an Album, Hortus Amicorum, or The- 
saurus Amicorum. .The oldest in the British Mu- 
seum is dated 1578 (MS. Sloan. 851.), and appears 
to have belonged to a lady. The first English 
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352 
work in which a series of fac-similes of autographs 
tiers 


appeared was Sir John Fenn’s Original 
from the Archives of the Paston Family, 1787. 
For further particulars on the subject, see the 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. Autocraru ; D'Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. ii. pp. 207—214., and 
the preface to J. G. Nichols’s Autographs of Per- 
sons conspicuous in English History, Lond. 1829. 

J. Cyprian Rust. 

Norwich. 


THE OLD HUNDREDTH TUNE. 
(2™ S. iii. 58. 234, 295.) 


A good history of congregational singing would 
be very interesting and amusing. About the 
close of the seventeenth century there were great 
doubts as to the propriety of singing in divine 
worship on the Leste in, to clear up which 
Benj. Keach wrote his book called The Breach 
Repaired ; or Singing an Holy Ordinance. In 
ny, boyish days it was never questioned that the 
Old Hundredth was a composition of Luther's: 
now this is denied; but it is certain this tune 
was used by the Reformers from his time. The 
first printed copy of it, in my possession, is in the 
French-German Psalter, the preface to which 
says : 

“Touchant la melodie, il a semblé le meilleur, qu'elle 
fust moderée, en la sorte que nous l’avons mise, pour em- 
porter poids et majesté convenable au sujet: Et mesme 
pour estre propre & chanter en |’Eglise, selon qu’il a esté 
dit. De Geneue, ce 10. de Juin, 1543.” 

This preface was written by Calvin. See 
Marsh's Works.* The Old Hundredth is put to 
Psalm cxxxiiii., and so continued in subsequent 
editions, of .which I have those of Crespin, 1555 ; 
Vincent, 1562; Le Bas, 1567; and Estienne, 
1567 and 1568. In the early Scotch Service- 
books, Edinb. 1615 and 1635; Aberdeen, 1633, 
the Old Hundredth is placed to the 100th psalm, 
“ All people that on earth do dwell,” &c. It will 
also be so found appended to the early Genevan 
English Bibles from 1576, and to the Jubilate 
(Ps. 100.) in that printed at Geneva by Crespin, 
1568, “ with apt notes to sing withall.” 

Gerorce Orror. 

[The Marlowe and Keach controversy touching Psalm- 
singing is of all curiosities the most remarkable. It runs 
through about thirty little volumes. The arguments of 
Hanserd Knollys ‘and Isaac Marlowe took this course: 
“The church [ Baptist} never sang until Mr. Keach came 
among us. ere is no such thing in the Old Testament 
that the Church of God, minister and people, men and 
women, did ever vocally sing together in church wor- 
ship.” Richard Allen came out in defence of Keach, and 
his Singing of Psalms a Christian Duty deserves to be 
sepeintad 7 


* In the royal patent to print this Psalter in France 
ted, 19 Oct. 1561, to Antoine Vincent of Lyons it is 
bed as having “bonne musique comme a esté bien 





WHAT WAS A JACK OF DOVER? 
(2™ §. iii. 228.) 
“ And many a Jacke of Dover hast thou sold, 
That hath been twies hot, and twies cold.” 

“Roger the coke” announces himself a few 
lines before as “ Hodge of Ware.” Apparently in 
sportive allusion to this announcement, “ Our 
Hoste” alleges that “ Hodge of Ware” had sold 
“ many a Jacke of Dover.” 

Let us first identify “Jacke,” and then try 
whether we can in any way connect him with 
Dover. 

“ Jacke of Dover,” then, I take to be an inferior 
kind of saltfish or stockfish ; namely, that called 
“ Poor John ;" —in other words, hake salted and 
dried. 

“Poor John” has been ingeniously derived 
from pauvres gens, because dried hake was con- 
sidered an inferior dish, and was the food of poor 
people. But this derivation overlooks the fact 
that we have a special reason for employing the 
name of John, in connexion with hake. 

The Latin for hake is merlucius. Now lucius is 
a pike, or jack. Therefore merlucius, instead of 
which we sometimes have lucius marinus, signifies 
a sea jack. Hence the term “ Poor John” stands 
naturally connected with lucius marinus and mer- 
lucius, as being this sea jack salted and dried. 
This tends to connect “Jacke of Dover” with 


| hake. 


Indeed the’ word hake itself might be satis- 
factorily shown (though not without going some- 
what into detail) to be connected with “ Jack.” 
To clear up this part of the subject, we shall have 
to inquire in the first place how far Jacke stood 
originally for John, how far for James (Jac-obus). 

[N.B. Of course we must not confound the 
merlucius or lucius marinus, of former times, with 
what is now called by naturalists the sea-pike 
(Lat. belone), which is an esox. There is, how- 
ever, a curious connexion between the old names 
of the pike and the hake. Thus Aakot, in our 
own language, is a kind of hake; and hacod in 
A.-S. is a jack.] 

But, supposing the “ Jacke” of which Chaucer 
speaks in the passage before us to be “ Poor 

ohn,” or dried hake. why “Jacke of Dover ?” 

The poet has a specific plea for employing this 
gy phrase. We find in Hasted an account of 
the “Priory of 'Dover” (Priory of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Martin); and, annexed to this 
account, a list of the priors (vol. iv. 1799. p. 106). 
Now several of these priors took the name of 
Dover, Thus we have “Thomas Dover,” and 
“William Dover” (bis). But during Chaucer’s 
life, and about the time when he may be sup- 





vue et cognue par ft doctes en art de musique.” 
There is no mention of the composers. 
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posed to have put forth his Canterbury Tales, 
were priors bearing the name of John. Each of 
these, then, or at any rate one of them, might be 
known by the name of John Dover=Jacke of 
Dover. ; 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the archeo- 
logy of that famous town, to connect with it, by 
direct evidence, the early importation of saltfish. 
But we may reasonably conjecture that Dover 
would at an early perio! become one considerable 


port of entry for such ling, stockfish, and “ Poor | 


John,” as came from abroad, and would in that 
character be well known. Dover, as it appears 
from the “ Charter of the Cinque-Ports,” was un- 
questionably a port of entry for foreign wines; 
and, however its traffic was occasionally suspended 
by encroachments of the sea, is shown by Hasted 
to have generally maintained, after the decline of 
Rutupium, the character of a “noted haven.” 
“Poor John,” then, would find a berth there 


amongst other imports; and, being there, might, | 


from the local coincidence already mentioned, 
very naturally come to be called “ Jacke of Dover.” 
And even if it cannot be proved by direct evi- 
dence that Dover was a medizval mart of saltfish, 
at any rate we have it on record that hake (pro- 
bably dried hake) was commonly sold in the 
market of another of the Cinque-Ports not far off, 
and was there the subject of a fiscal regulation. 
The old English term corresponding to hake or 


merlucius was melvel, melwel, or mulvel. Now in | 
my grandfather's Collections for an History of | 


Sandwich, under the head of Maltota or cess, we 
find the following (p. 556.) : 
“ De mulvel de salmon et de makerel vendu } ija.” 
delalb. - - - - . -j°" 

‘The coke,” then, is facetious! charged by 
“ Our Hoste” with selling ‘“* Poor John” that had 
twice been dressed ;—i.e. so poor that no one 
would eat it. 

The passage in Chaucer being so obscure that 
commentaries and glossaries have been compelled 
to leave it, I trust that the learned readers of 
“N. & Q,” will accept with indulgence the above 
conjectural explanation. Tuomas Boys. 





OLD PRAYER-BOOK. 
(2™ S. iii. 187. 232.) 
Ihave been much interested by the Query of 


“J. B.” (p. 187.), and by the Reply of “ W. T.” | 
(p. 232.) ; would they kindly inform me whether | 


their copies have (after the Daily Psalms) a col- 
lection of “Godly Prayers?” I have two old 
Prayer-Books, (1) with the Petition in the Litany 
as quoted by “J.B.,” and like his and “ W. T.’s,” 
wanting the title-page; itis bound up with a Latin 
Bible, O. T., wanting title-page, N. T., and Apo- 
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cerypha, 1543, Tiguri. Bought for 5s.6d. I should 

mention that this book has the “ Psalmes” of 

| Sternhold and Hopkins, “with apt notes,” &c., 

| 1632. (2.) isa Prayer-Book (1660) with Latin 

| Bible (1656), and Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
“ Psalms” (1660). I merely mention this as it 
contains also the “Godly Prayers,” before ad- 
verted to. Hence two Queries: 

| Who was the author of these Prayers ? 

| By what authority are they appended to Books 

| of Common Prayer of about the date 1660 ? 

| It is an odd coincidence that my Prayer-Book 





| (1) and those of “J.B.” and “ W.T.” should 
| want the title-page. I am tempted to trespass on 

your space, by asking why is it we so frequently 
| have to deplore a missing title-page? I should be 
| sorry to make an unfounded charge, and may only 
| hint that the title-pages of old books frequently 
| have “ pretty pictures ;” who shall then save them 
| from the hands of those, to whom the rest of the 
book is as nothing ? J. B. Wiixrnson, 


Weston Market Rectory. 





| 

| W. T.’s inference that “the date of J. B.’s old 
| Prayer-Book lies between 1631 and Oct. 15. 1633, 
| the date of the birth of James II.,” because 
| the latter is not named in the Litany, is not con- 
| elusive. I also have a similar Prayer-Book, and, 
| like W. T.’s, prefixed to a Genevan or Breeches 
Bible. My book has the title-page and date thus: 

“London: Printed by Robert Barker, Printer to the 
King’s most Excellent Majestie: and by the Assignes of 
John Bill. 1636.” 

The Petition in the Litany is in behalf of “ Our 
Gracious Queene Mary, Prince Charles, with the 
rest of the Royall Progenie.” So here is no men- 
tion of James, though three years old, nor indeed 
of the other members of the royal family, named 


in the copies of J. B. and W. T. W. W.S. 





Your correspondent J. B. wishes to know the 
value and date of an imperfect copy of a Prayer- 
Book of the time of Charles I. in his possession, 
containing in the Litany prayers for Queen Mary, 
the Elector Palatine, &c. Of the value of this 
book I know nothing, but I have a perfect copy 
in folio, with the same prayers, “ Imprinted in 
London by Bonham Norton and John Bill, 
| Printers to the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
} Anno Dom. 1625.” 

It is bound in the most expensive manner, in 
red Morocco, with two stamps of the royal arms, 
four inches square, and initials “C. R.,” rich 
edgings and corners within them, so as to leave 
little space of plain surface, but that which is left, 
impressed with stars, gilt in the same way as 
the rest of the ornamentation. The book has 
been either private property of the king, or at 
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least has belonged to a royal chapel. Unless 
J. B.’s copy be more imperfect than he states, he 
will find the printer's name and the date on the 
last leaf. W. N. D. 


MUSICAL BACHELORS AND MUSICAL DOCTORS. 
(2 §. ili, 48, 73. 115, 275.) 


I have been not a little amused by perusing a 
long, long, letter from a gentleman who appears 
to enjoy the privilege of appending to his name 
the imposing sign of eminence in his profession — 
“ Mus. Doc. Cantaur.”—the costume of which, 
however, seems to be as untangible as the shadow 
of Frankenstein. I have searched through the 
length and breadth of this very long letter, but 
all in vain, for an answer to the plain inquiry of 
M. A. Oxon. as to the habit or costume in which 
Mus. Doc. Cantuar. received this degree. It is 
no doubt a troublesome job to look for a single 
grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff, and M. A. 
Oxon., I suppose, has given up the search in 
despair. I find a great deal said of what the 
appropriate dress of this degree might be or may 
be; but not one word throughout this very long 
letter as to what costume Mus. Doc. Cantuar. 
actually wore when the distinction was conferred 
on him, or any description of what is supposed 
to be worn on such occasions. Mus. Doc. has 
actually lost sight of the question in the labyrinth 
of his reply ; and as I am disposed to take a con- 
siderable interest in the matter, although M. A. 
Oxon. seems to think it hopeless to pursue the 
inquiry further, I beg to repeat his question, in 
the hope that Mus. Doc. Cantuar. will perform 
the promise made in his letter, (anté, p. 73.) and 
kindly confine his reply to a bare description of 
the costume which he is entitled to wear, and a 
brief explanation of the “mess” to which he 
refers. QuARENS. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Boswellian Personages (2™ S. iii. 330.) — The 
statement in the Illustrated News that “ Lady 
Keith was the last survivor of all mentioned in 
Boswell,” is, I believe, true, and not at variance 
with the statement that she had had two sisters,— 
for they are certainly not mentioned in Boswell ; 
and when A. L. seems to wonder that Lady 
Keith had contributed nothing to Mr. Croker’s 
edition of Boswell, he forgets that she herself was 
hardly a “Boswellian personage,” for I do not 
remember that she is so much as mentioned in the 
work. Her father and her mother having been 
“ Boswellian personages,” no more makes her one 
than thousands of other people; and if neither 
Mr. Boswell nor Mr. Croker, who were probably 
both acquainted with Lady Keith, gathered any 





anecdotes from her, it must be recollected that 
nothing could be more disagreeable to Lady Keith 
herself, nor more indelicate in her acquaintance, 
than any reminiscences connected with Mrs. 
Piozzi. I believe the last really “ Boswellian per- 
sonage” was Miss Jane Langton, who died the 
12th August, 1854. C. 


Dukedom of Alcala (2™ §. iii. 247.) — Iam not 
aware of any Earl of Elgin and Kincardin having 
also been “ Duke of Alcala in Spain,” including 
of course the eleventh Earl of Kincardin and seventh 
Earl of Elgin (only) in your Baliol correspon- 
dent’s Query, and should be disposed to doubt it. 
Horace Walpole states, however, that on his 
“ father’s resignation (in 1742), the new Ministers 
did prevail (on the King) to have dukedoms offered 
to ford Northampton aud Lord Ailesbury; but 
both declined, having no sons.” ( Walpole’s Letters 
to Sir Horace Mann, vol. iii. p. 174.) This Lord 
Ailesbury was clearly Charles Bruce, third Earl 
of Ailesbury, and fourth Earl of Elgin, a well- 
known Scotch dignity, and the last who held these 
conjoined honours, after whom the earldom of 
Elgin devolved on his collateral heirs male, an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Elgin and Kincardin, 
son and heir of the eleventh holder of these 
latter earldoms. Hence a British dukedom more 
than a century ago was quite at the option of the 
noble house of Elgin, as well as that of Northamp- 
ton, now marquisses, but declined for the reasons 
stated. Still such refusal, on an actual offer, in 
any event, of a dukedom generally so ardently 
courted, and rarely conferred — almost never in 
the reign of George II., and even later — is most 
remarkable, and bespeaks rare abstinence or in- 
dependence in the above. 

As to the foreign title of Duke of Alcala (the 
subject of your correspondent’s Query) I can only 
add, as proved by old Spanish authorities, that 
it was granted by Philip II. of Spain to Ferdi- 
nand Perafan de Ribera, whose line continued at 
least till after 1618, and whose representative, 
upon the same evidence, was in 1629 entitled 
“ Dux Alcale de los Ganzules, Marchio Tariff, 
Comes de Molares,” and “ Princeps hujus familie ” 
(de Ribera), having the yearly revenue of 80,000 
ducats. But I am ignorant at present of any con- 
nexion between these de Riberas and the Elgin 
Bruces, or how in any shape their ducal dignity 
was given to the last. J. R. 

Edinburgh. 


Dante and Lord John Russell (2™ §. iii. 330.)— 
If M. N. will refer to the Literary Souvenir for 
1844, he will find Lord John Russell's translation 
of the Francesca da Rimini from the Inferno of 
Dante, canto v. 73—142. It was ably reviewed 
at the time in the first number of the English 
Review. A few copies of this particular article 
were struck off for private distribution ; and one 
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of them, at the sale of Samuel Rogerg’s library, 

passed into my hands. I should be haflpy to pre- 

sent it to M. N., if it is of any service. J.C. H. 
Piccadilly. 


Sarsfield Family (2™ S. iii. 90.) —In your | 


No. of January 31, a Query is made regarding 


the Sarsfield family, to which, as far as regards the | 
second portion of it, I am enabled to forward you | 


an answer. The male branch of the family is not 
yet extinct. In the town of Rageley (now too 
well known) lives a worthy tradesman — the last 
of his honourable line — who claims (and I have 
no doubt rightfully) to be descended from a 


nephew of the gallant General Sarsfield. This | 
pedigree, written out by himself, in his own way, | 


[enclose. James Sarsfield can give but a very 
imperfect account of the female branches of his 
house, and has not any knowledge of an inter- 
marriage with the Murray family. 

“James Sarsfield, Rugely, Staffordshire, England, Son 
to James Sarsfield deceased, formerly writer to the Law 
Court, co. Fermanagh, Ireland. Son to Domnick Sars- 
field, Medical Docter, &c., Croom, co. Limerick, Son to 


James Sarsfield, Esq., Doolan Castle, co. Clare, whom was | 
Nephew to General Patrik Sarsfield, whom fell at the | 


Battle of Loandon, fighting for France against the Allies.” 


Francis WHITGREAVE. 
Burton Manor, Stafford. 


The Becktashgee (2™ S. iii. 169.) — The Beg- 
taschi (as the name should be written) are a re- 
ligious order in the Ottoman Empire. The order 
was founded in the reign of Ourkhan, the second 
sultan (a.p. 1328), by Hadji-Begtasch, a famous 


dervisch of the town of Soulidja-Kenariyoun. It | 


was this dervisch who blessed the formation of the 
corps of Janizzaries, and gave them their name of 
Yeni-tscheri (“new troop”), of which the term 
“janizzaries” is a corruption. The long flowing 
felt appendage to the cap worn by members of 
this corps, was in honour of the head-dress of the 


dervisch at the time when he bestowed his bene- | 


diction. The Begtaschi dervisches, as well as the 
equally celebrated order of the Melewi, have 
certain signs and secret pass-words by which they 
may recognise the “true brethren,” as the re- 
ligious orders in Mussulman countries abound in 
vagabond impostors. For two or three centuries 
the chaplains of the corps of janizzaries belonged 
to the family of Hadji-Begtasch; and it is de- 
clared by some Ottoman historians that the worthy 
sheik himself left his tomb or cave at Soubidja, 
to become colonel of a regiment of janizzaries. 
Certain it is that down to the very date of the 
annihilation of this formidable corps, the 99th 
regiment always had for its colonel the superior 
sheik of the order of Begtaschi. 

Gerorce W. M. Reynoxps. 


The First English Actresses (2™ §, iii. 206. 257.) 
—Allow me to suggest that, interesting as the 


—_" a 


communications of your correspondents:have been 
on the above subject, they have hardly allowed the 

memories of their reading to go far enough back. 
| Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. although not 
an Englishwoman, was the first woman who acted 
a dramatic part in England, by playing in a pas- 
toral at court. But her Majesty was not a pro- 
fessional actress; the first professional actresses 
in this country were, however, foreigners. At 
Michaelmas, 1629, there was a play at Blackfriars, 
in which French actresses appeared, and this was 
much resorted to. The fashion seems to have been 
imported from France, for Genest thus quotes 
Freshwater as writing from Paris, in the very year 
| just recorded: “Yet the women are the best 
actors; they play their own parts, a thing much 
desired in England.” Prynne styles the novelty 
of French actresses at Blackfriars “ an impudent, 
shameful, unwomanish, graceless, if not more than 
whorish attempt.” The novelty must have been 
speedily followed by Englishwomen, for in 1632 
the Court Lady was acted at the Cockpit, and in 
the last act Lady Strangelove says, — 

“If you have a short speech or two, the boy’s a pretty 
actor; and his mother can play her part. The women now 
are in great request,” 

In the following year (1633) Prynne wrathfully 
recorded that “ they have now their female players 
in Italy and other foreign parts.” At first there 
was probably no complete French company at any 
English theatre. In 1661 Davenant had per- 
mission, by patent, to engage a number of actresses 
for his theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, on the 
| ground that the employment of men in acting fe- 
male characters had given great offence. This 
first licensed troupe consisted of Mrs. Saunderson, 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Long, Mrs. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Holden, and Mrs. Jen- 
nings. ‘“ The first four,” as I have already noticed 
in Knights and their Days, “were Sir William's 
principal actresses, and these were*boarded in the 
knight’s own dwelling-house. Their title of ‘ Mis- 
tress’ does not necessarily imply that they were 
married ladies, but rather that they were old 
enough to be so.” Mrs. Saunderson, who was the 
Ianthe recorded by Pepys, and who subsequently 
married Betterton, is said to have been the first 
regularly engaged actress who opened her lips on 
the English stage. But there were wandering ir- 
| regular female “stars” thirty years before her 
time. J. Doran. 





Henderson the Actor (2™ §. iii. 188.) — Recent 
inquiries after Henderson remaining unanswered 
induces me to throw in some stray thoughts. 

It will be seenin Fulcher’s recent Biography 
of Gainsborough that the great actor’s portrait 
must have been painted by that no less eminent 
artist, whose letters exhibit the highest sense of 
| approbation. He must have been painted also by 
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Mortimer, with whom he was on terms of the most 
intimate friendship, and both were choice spirits. 
Probably the oval portrait adverted to by one of 
your querists may have been by the American 
artist, Gabriel Stuart, of which there surely is 
occasionally met with a small circular etching, I 
forget by whom, but merely the head, as Hender- 
son died suddenly at the period. 

But better than any may be (when it is pro- 
duced) that portrait by Romney, of which the 
print is well known, showing him in the study of 
a character and in half armour. J. H. A. 


Mental Condition of the Starving (2™ 8. ii. 288.) | 


~—Some minute information may be gained by re- 
ferring to Dante, Inferno, xxx.; Don Juan, ii. ; 
Godolphin, \xi.; Passages from the History of a 
Wasted Life (Kershaw), passim; Famine in the 
American Ship ‘ Peggy;’ and a clever paper en- 
titled “ Lost in the Marsh,” in the Boy's Own 
Magazine, vol. ii. p. 81. THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 


University Hoods, §c. (2™ 8. iii. 308.) — The 
M.A. hood, at Oxford, is lined with crimson silk, 
at Cambridge with white satin, at Durham with 
lilac or violet silk, at Dublin with purple silk ; but 
the forms are different. 

The B.A. hood, at Oxford, is of black silk, 
trimmed with white fur ; at the other Universities 
of serge, lined with sheepskin. The Licentiate 


in Theology of Durham wears a hood of black |, 


stuff trimmed with velvet. 

The D.D. hood, at Oxford, scarlet cloth with 
black lining ; at Cambridge of scarlet cloth, lined 
with rose-coloured silk. At Oxford, the D.C.L. 
hood is of scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

The Regent M.A. and LL.B. hood of Cam- 
bridge is black. The B.C.L. hood of Oxford is 
blue, trimmed with white fur; and the S.C.L. 
hood has not the latter ornament. The S.C.L. 
hood of Cambridge is the same as a B.A.’s. The 
St. Bees’ degree-hood is, as I believe, a hybrid 
tricolour, black, red, and white; compiled from 
the two Universities. The Admonitio pro habitu 
Gradui competente, at Oxford, is the following :— 
The Proctor says: 

“ Item tu teneris, qudd sis habiturus intra quindenam, 
habitum de proprio Gradui competentem, et ipsum vel 
similem servabis, quamdia in Universitate contigerit te 
morari ; ad effectum, ut non soliim in eo actus scholasticos 
possis exercere; verim etiam Universitatem Matrem 
nostram, in processionibus et aliis Universitatis negotiis 
(cim vocatus et premonitus fueris,) cum eodem valeas 
ro idque sub penis in statutis Universitatis limi- 
Aatis, 

Mackenziz Watcort, M.A. 


Waterspouts on Land (2™ §. ii. 328.) — As Mr. 
Taytor’s question has not yet been answered, 
perhaps I may be allowed to state that accounts of 
waterspouts on land may be found in the 23rd, 





30th, 46thgand 47th volumes of the Transactions 


of the Royal Society. According to a letter in 
The Times newspaper of the Ist inst., a water- 
spout was observed at Whitchurch (Salop) on the 
evening of the 30th March. VESPERTILIO. 


Quotation wanted (2™ §S. iii. 290.) — In answer 
to Rosauiz's inquiry the following is the nearest 
Ican obtain. The quotation is taken from the 
29th Ode (Anacreontic) of Moore, vide 1st vol. of 
his 10 vol. ed., 1853, p. 122. : 


“ Yes, loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still ; 
But oh, it is the worst of pain, 

To love, and not be lov’d again.” 


Joun Nurse CHapwWICck. 


“ Of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, and love in vain.” 


This is plainly a translation, very likely Moore's, 
of Anacreon : 
“ Xaderdv rd BH Gidjoa, 
Xadewdy 82 nai GiAnca’® 
Xademwtarov 8 ravtwv 
*"Amorvyxaveww pidovvra.” 
Quewre, Whence are the following lines ? They 
have something of the ring of Dryden: 


* As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 
The want of edge by the offence is seen ; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 


Durham. 


Quotation Wanted (2™ §. iii. 330.) — 
“ Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise? &c.” 


Is not the following that which your correspon- 
dent D. is searching for? It is to be found in 
Elegant Extracts, vol. ii. p. 272. : 


“ Tell me what Genius did the art invent, 
The lively image of the voice to paint? 
Who first the secret how to colour sound, 
And to give shape to reason wisely found? 
With bodies how to clothe ideas taught, 
And how to draw the picture of a thought? 
Who taught the hand to speak, the eye to hear, 
A silent language, roving far and near? 
Whose softest noise outstrips loud thunder’s sound, 
And spreads her accents thro’ the world’s vast round? 
A voice heard by the deaf, spoke by the dumb ; 
Whose echo reaches long, long time to come ; 
Which dead men speak as well as those alive — 
Tell me, what Genius did this art contrive?” 

The Answer. 

“ The noble art to Cadmus owes its rise, 
Of painting words and speaking to the eyes; 
The first in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and stopp’d the flying sound. 
The various figures by his pencil wrought 
Gave colour, form, and body to the thought.” 

F. B. 
Quotation (1* S. xii. 264.) — 
« An angel now, and little less before.” 


If this Query has not been previously answered (I 
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only saw it last night), I beg to inform Mar. 
Henry Grarnoer that the proper quotation is, — 
« All angel now, and little less than all, 
While still a pilgrim in this world of ours.” 
He will find it at the conclusion of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Lord of the Isles.” ‘The lady alluded to 
was Harriett, Duchess of Buccleugh. LK 
April 7. 


Fastolf Family (2™ §. iii. 243. 319.) — My 
notes tell me that your correspondents may find 
notices of the Fastolphe family of Castle Rudham 
in Harl. MS, 1449, fol. 94,5. They are probably 
mentioned elsewhere in that collection, but I have 
not Mr. Sims’s index at hand. 

In the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian (Suff. 
230., No. 1288.), there is also mention made of 
Dia Eliz* Fastocke* of Playford, who (judging 
from the marginal note) would appear to have 
been previously mentioned. J. SAnsom. 


_ Weathercocks (2™ 8. iii. 306.) — Mr. Beckmann, 
in his notice of the ancient wind-indicators, speaks 
of a tower built at Athens by Andronicus, of oc- 
tagonal form, each side of which was faced with a 
representation of the wind. to which it looked. 
Its spire was surmounted by a copper triton, so 
constructed as to point with a rod, as it turned 
with each wind, to that image which represented 
it. Each side of the tower bore beneath the ar- 
chitrave a Greek inscription of its corresponding 
wind, with appropriate illustrations of its attri- 
butes. (This is mentioned by Vitruvius.) A do- 
cument of earlier date than 1151, described a 
Syrian tower surmounted by a copper equestrian 
statue, which turned with every wind ; beneath 
the vane were emblematic figures, one of which 
was a scorpion. 

“In the Latin of the middle ages,” says Mr. B., “ we 
meet with the words gallus and ventilogium. The latter 
is used by Radulphus, who wrote about the year 1270. 
Mention of weathercocks occurs in the ninth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There is no doubt that 
the cock was intended as an emblem of clerical vigilance. 
In the ages of ignorance the clergy styled themselves the 
Cocks of the Almighty, whose duty it was, like the cock 
which roused Peter, to call the people to repentance, or at 
any rate to church.” 

In the Bayeux Tapestry several of the ships’ 
masts are represented carrying vanes. The fol- 
lowing inscription, he tells us, was found on a 
weathercock at Brixen : 

vs 1 ae Rampertus episc. gallum hunc fieri precepit 
an. 820,” 

F. Parsort. 

Charles Cotton and Smoking (2™ §. iii. 284.) — 
I fear that I cannot claim the disciple of old Izaak 
as an absolute champion of the weed; yet it 
appears to me that abundant evidence is to be 





* “ Fastolph, vide anté, 411,” in marg. 





found in his works that he not only smoked his 
pipe, but enjoyed it too. It is true he says, “the 
vile tobacco choaks me ;” but then he was in the 
New Prison, where “the right sort” was not very 
likely to be met with. It is also true that he 
prays in his “ Litany” to be delivered “from vile 
smoke in a short pipe,” and what smoker would 
not? As to the “satyr,” I am inclined to class it 
with that of Oldham’s upon Virtue, although, un- 
like him, he has not thought it necessary to put 
forth an Apology for the same. Surely no man 
can read either of these pieces of extravagance, 
and conclude that the authors were in earnest 
when they composed them. Let us now see what 
Cotton has to say in favour of the weed : — 


“ Ode. 
“ Let me have Sack, Tobacco store.” 
“ A Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 
“ T fell to my smoaking untill I grew dull.” 


In the same poem he tells us that he presents 
his host, the mayor of Chester, with — 

“ A certain fantastical Box and a Stopper.” 

In order to conciliate his offended muse : 

“ And thereupon called, to make her amends, 

For a Pipe and a Bottle, and so we were friends.” 
Epistle to Sir Clifford Clifton. 
Again, in an epode to Mr. Alexander Brome : 
« Fill each a pipe of the rich Indian Fume, 
To vapour Incense in the Room, 
That we may in that artificial shade 
Drink all a Night our selves have made.” 

These passages occur to me at present; they 
are extracted from the edition of Cotton’s Poems 
alluded to by Witt1am Bares. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 

Temple. 


Composition of Fire Balls for destroying Ships 
(2"¢ §. iii. 289.) —The terms calefonia and oyle of 
egeseles, so unintelligible to Mz. Horrser, are, no 
doubt, what are elsewhere known as colofony 
(common resin) and oil of eggs. I have seen the 
latter written oil of egg-shells somewhere, but 
cannot at this moment refer to it. In a MS. 
herbal, or book of medical receipts, of the fifteenth 
century, in my possession, I find both the terms 
inquired about used ; and as the receipts in which 
they are named savour somewhat of the curious, 
I will transcribe them for the benefit of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” First, then, we are in- 
structed how to make — 

Brown Ointment. 

“ Take oil olif a pond and a half, wex iij unc, colofony 
a quarter of an unc, serapium, blac pich, of ech iij grote 
weight, mastik, galbanum, turpentyn, of eche a grote 
weight. Boil thoil in the fier, than put pto (thereto) 
the wex, then the colofony, and afterward the pich, and 
then serapium and turpentyn, mastix, and galbanum. 
But first pond the gummys, seve the pich, alway storing 
with a spater (spatula) til it be cold. This is good to 
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engender flesh in olde soris, or in filthi soris wher no 
good flesh wil grow.” 
“ Ffor the evyll Heryng. 

“Take the juce of whyte eleb (eileber?), the ioyce 
of camemel, and mary of caluis (marrow of calves), oyle 
of eggs, venyger, all medylyd well to gether warme. Putt 
hyt in to thy erys, not long taryg ther in Isopp both 
sangs sodyn wyth eggs and camamel, and take the fume 
therof hoote (eagerly ).” 

Hereupon arises another Query : What is meant 
in the last recipe by sangs ? 

Chester. 


Portrait of our Blessed Saviour (2™ §. iii. 289.) 
— Though I cannot now refer to the article, I 


well recollect a very able inquiry by the late | 


Charles Butler of Lincoln’s Inn, on the authen- 
ticity of the various portraits of our Blessed Re- 
deemer. The article appeared either in the Ca- 
tholic Gentleman's Magazine or the Catholic Spec- 
tator, between thirty and forty years ago; but I 
remember distinctly that after a learned and im- 
partial investigation, the writer concluded against 
the authenticity of every one of them — the 
Veronica was not ineluded in his inquiry — and 
he added that they were generally given up b 
the learned. F. C. H. 


Mason's Short-Hand (2™ §, iii. 255.) — It may 
be interesting to Mr. Cuartes Reep to know 
that the “scarce and curious work” entitled 
Zeiglographia, which he lately picked up in a 
curiosity shop at Sevenoaks, gave occasion for, 
perhaps, the very earliest advertisement which is 
to be found in any English newspaper. 

In the article on advertisements which appeared 
in 97th vol. of the Quarterly Review (June, 1855), 
the author of that very interesting paper observes 
that, — 

“ The very first advertisement we have met with, after 
an active search among the earliest newspapers, relates to 
a book which is entitled ‘ Jrenodia Gratulatoria, an 
Heroick Poem, &c., printed by Tho. Newcourt, 1652.’ 
This appeared in the January number of the Parlia- 
mentary paper, Mercurius Politicus, &c.” 

If the able writer of the article in question had 
extended his researches to the earlier numbers of 
that same newspaper, he would have discovered 
that the earliest advertisement is to be found in 
the 18th number of the Mercurius Politicus for 
Oct. 3rd to 10th, 1650. It is printed in column, 
on the margin of the last page, and is as follows : 

“ Zeiglographica, or a new art of Short-writing never 
before published, more easie, exact, short, and speedy, 
then any heretofore. Invented and composed by Thomas 
Shelton, being his last 30 years study. Allowed by Au- 
thority, and printed by M. Simmons in Aldersgate Street, 
=o to be sold next door to the Golden Lyon, 

In the following (19th) number of the same 
newspaper this advertisement is repeated, as 
before, on the margin of the last page, together 


T. Huaeugs. | 


with another advertisement, printed in much 
larger type, on the broad page, after the last para- 
graph of news, which runs thus : 

“ Emanuel, or God with us; a very pious and judicious 
Treatise, written by John Canne, and printed by Mat. 
Simmons; wherein (besides many other eminent Par- 
ticulars) England’s late Victory over the Scots at Dunbar 
is excellently set forth.” 

Mat. Simmons was the printer of the Mercurius 
Politicus, who availed himself of this means of 
| puffing his newly printed books. 

Water Sneyp. 





Denton. 


The Brittor, Devizes (2™ S. ii. 299. 431.) — The 
most probable derivation of this name is the me- 
dieval Latin word Bretera (in French, bretesque), 
an embattled tower of defence, generally of wood, 
and placed on a bridge (see a woodcut of one in 
Archeological Journal, vol. i. p. 306.) ; or, a tower 
attached to the outworks of a fortification, where 
a sentinel kept watch to announce arrivals or 
examine strangers. ‘The narrow street in Devizes 
now bearing this name is at a little distance 
from the Castle on the town side, where an out- 
work of this kind may perhaps have been placed. 
That it was something connected with military 
defence appears from an entry in the chamber- 
lain’s books during the Civil Wars, where amongst 
various expenses for bringing powder, strengthen- 
ing town-walls, mounting great ordnance, &c., is 
an item of “ 182. 9s. 8d. for repairing the Brittox.’ 
Perhaps it was an embattled gateway crossing 
like the gates of York or Temple Bar, the larger 
street into which the alley now called the Brittox 
runs. JIE.S 


The reference given by R. H. B. to the deed of 
1302, mentioned by Mr. Kite in one of his very 
interesting papers on Devizes (in vol. ii. of the 
Wilts Archeological Magazine), seems to give a 
clue to the derivation of “ Brittox.” The street 
is there called “ La Britasche.” Mr. Kelham, in 
his Norman Dictionary, has “ Britask, a fortress 
with battlements.” We frequently find ch andk 
| convertible letters, and it would be curious to as- 





certain whether the site of this street ever formed 
a part of the fortifications of Devizes. 
F. A. Carrineron. 
Ogbourne St. George. 


Memorials of former Greatness (2™ S. ii. 460.) 
— Over the Digby vault in Sherborne Church, 
Dorset, are still to be seen, I believe, portions of 
a suit of armour formerly belonging to one of that 
| family, consisting of a helmet, greaves, and gaunt- 

let, accompanied, if I remember rightly, by a 
| banner, though much decayed. The “good mor- 
glay”’ of “ Sir Bevis of Hamptoune,” of legendary 
fame, is still preserved in Arundel Castle, and is 
| described as a formidable two-handed weapon, 
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about six feet long. Having never seen it I can- 
not say if these particulars are strictly correct: I 
heard it so described in a recent lecture on the 
antiquities of this town. If tradition is to be re- 
lied on, this relic cannot be less than a thousand 
years old. Ido not know if it comes within the 
province of this inquiry to notice the more peace- 
ful insignia of the pastoral office. I refer to the 
mitre and crosier of Bishop Morley in Winchester 
Cathedral; and others of a much older date are 
to be seen there, which are attributed to Bishop 
Edendon, the predecessor of Wykeham. In some 
accounts of Winchester I have read that the battle- 
axe of Colbrand, the Danish giant who was slain 
in single combat there by Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
was preserved until the reign of James I. Query, 
what has since become of it ? 

Henry W. S. Tarror. 

Southampton, 


Bishops, Natives of Devon and Cornwall (2™ S. 
iii. 148. 218.)—I omitted to mention “Old Fuller” 
and Prince’s Worthies of Devon in the list of books 
which I recommended to your correspondent, but 
have since looked over my MS. History of the 
English Episcopate, and made the following notes. 
London has produced more bishops than any 
county besides. 


Edward Coplestone (Offwell), Llandaff, 1828. 
Richard Courtenay (Powderham), Norwich, 1413. 
Thomas Spratt (Tallaton), Peterborough, 1684. 
John Jewell (Berinber), Sarum, 1559. 

Thomas V. Short (Dawlish), St. Asaph, 1846. 
John Prideaux (Storoford), Worcester, 1641. 
Augustus Short (Bickham), Adelaide, 1847. 

W. Hart Coleridge (Thorverton), Barbadoes, 1824. 
Francis Fulford (Great Fulford), Montreal, 1850. 
John W. Colenso (Devonport), Natal, 1853. 
William Greenfield (Cornwall), York, 1305. 
Baldwin (Exeter), Canterbury, 1186. 

William Courtenay (Axminster), Canterbury, 1381. 
John Gervase (Devon), Winton, 1262. 

Peter Courtenay (Powderham), Winton, 1487. 
Richard Beadon (Pinkworthy), Gloucester, 1789. 
John Conybeare (Devon), Bristol, 1750. 

John Luxmoore (Oakhampton), Bristo/, 1807. 
John Gilbert (Plymouth), York, 1757. 

John Stanbury (Morthow), Bangor, 1448. 

John Arundel (Lanhere), Chichester, 1458. 

Robert Chichester (Exeter), E-veter, 1128. 

John Chanter (Exeter), Ereter, 1186. 

Walter Bronscombe (Exeter), F-reter, 1258. 
Walter de Stapledon (Annery), /reter, 1307. 
Thomas Brantingham (Exeter), E-reter, 1370. 
John Arundel (Cornwall), /reter, 1502. 

Gervase Babington (Ottery), Ereter, 1595. 
Nicholas Monk (Potheridge), Hereford, 1661. 


Mackenzig Watcotrt, M.A. 


Inn Signs painted by Eminent Artists (2™ S. 
iii. 8.) — No one has followed up the suggestion 
of your correspondent Curupert Beps. As a 
commencement I would observe that there is a 
sign at the east end of Oxford Street, near Soho 
Square, the reputed work of Hogarth, known as 


the “ Mischief.” See a description in the Jllus- 

trated London News of Dec. 13, 1856, on London 

Signs, art. “ Man Loaded with Mischief,” where it 

is said the authorship is “specified in the lease” 

of the house. enry W. S. Tarxor. 
Southampton. 


Dr. Bongout (2™ S. iii. 268.) —I presume I 
have before me the portrait mentioned by J. O. 
| It has this inscription : 

“Dr. Robt. Bongout, 177-. J. Collyer, Sculp.” 
In Wadd’s Nuge Chirurgice, or Biographical 
Miscellany illustrative of a Collection of Profes- 
sional Portraits, is the following entry : 

“ Bongout, Robert, M.D. J. Collyer, sc. 1770.” 


The lettering and date differ from those of the 
portrait before referred to, though possibly it may 
be the same engraving. Mr. Wadd has not added 
any illustrative note, as he probably would have 
done had he known anything of the original of the 

ortrait. He seems to have taken Dr. B. for a 

ond fide individual. M. N. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The new Number of The Quarterly Review abounds in 
papers which are at once full of amusement and informa- 
tion. What a pleasant one is the opening one on “ Pe- 
destrianism in Switzerland,” and how sound is the advice 
with which it concludes, The article on Mrs. Stowe’s 
Dred and “ American Slavery,” is one of more painful 
interest: as is also that which succeeds it, on “ Lunatic 
Asylums.” This is followed by a paper which all must 
read with interest, on a subject which might well fill a 
volume, instead of an article in The Quarterly, namely, 
“ English Political Satires.” The theme is a capital one, 
and the writer has done it justice. The next paper, on 
“Photography,” is written with a right feeling for the 
Art, and a sense of the short-comings of many of its fol- 
lowers. This is followed by “Roving Life in England,” 
which forms an amusing review of Mr. Borrow; and the 
review winds up with two political piéces de resistance— 
one on “ Persia,” and the other “On the New Parliament 
and its Work.” The titles of the articles will show that 
The Quarterly maintains its character for pleasant and 
readable papers. 

The followers of good patient Isaak, or rather of his 
scholar Charles Cotton, will do well to look to a little 
volume just published under the title of The Practical 
Angler, or The Art of Trout Fishing more particularly 
applied to Clear Water, by W. C. Stewart. The writer, 
who appears to have written his works, after the fashion 
of Dr. Kitchener, with the rod in one hand and the pen 
in the other, broaches some new theories, calculated to 
startle the prejudices of the brothers of the angle. But 
he reasons well; and as the May-fly will now be upon the 
waters, we advise them to give Mr. Stewart’s directions a 
fair trial. If they do, we hope they will find his promise 
of a well-filled pannier realised to the full. 

Under the title of Modern English Literature, its 
Blemishes and Defects, by Henry H. Breen, Esq., our 
quondam correspondent has produced an agreeable 
volume, which deserves perusal for its temperate and well- 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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meant endeavours to show the carelessness and indiffer- 
ence to correct writing which characterise the works of 
too many of our most distinguished authors. Mr. Breen 
is an advocate for purity of style; and his work, if widely 
circulated, could not fail to do much towards correcting 
the errors which he so temperately exposes. There is 
much curious literary anecdotes in those divisions of the 
work which treat of “Plagiarism” and “Literary Im- 
postures.” 

The difficulty of procuring foreign pamphlets being ad- 
mitted, collectors will be glad to hear that M. Huet, 
Rue de Savoie, Paris, has lately resolved to publish cata- 
logues of his vast collection. Four numbers have already 
appeared, which may contain about 8000 articles. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that the great scheme 
of the Master of the Rolls for the publication of the Ma- 
terials of our early National History is already proceeding 
with. A number of editors have been selected; and we 
believe that two of them, the Rev. Joseph Stevenson and 
the Rev. Mr. Brewer, are nearly ready to go to press with 
the works entrusted to them. 


Books Recetvep. — The History of England under the 
Norman Kings. Translated from the German of Dr. 
Lappenberg. By Benjamin Thorpe. This is a continua- 
tion of Mr. Thorpe’s translation of Lappenberg’s well- 
known History of the Anglo-Saxons, “ with considerable 
additions and corrections by the Translator.” 

History of the Counter~ Revolution in England, by Armand 
Carrel. History of the Reign of James II, by the Rt. 
Hon, C. J. Fox. Memoir of the Reign of James IT, by 
John Lord Viscount Lonsdale. This last tract alone, 
which fetches guineas at an auction, is sufficient to give 
great value to this new volume of Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary. 

Interest Commutation Tables for changing at Sight any 
Amount of Interest at 5 per Cent. into the equivalent 
Amount of Interest at any other Rate varying from 2} to 
10 per Cent.; also a Commutation Time Table for changing 
the Number of Days at 5 per Cent. into the equivalent 
Number of Days corresponding to any other Rate varying 
from 24 to 10 per Cent, By Charles M, Willich. This 





full title-page describes the new application of Commuta- 
tion to be found in this useful little book. 
Final Impenitence, by the Rev. Dr. Goulburn; Re- 


| pentance, from Love of God, Life-long, by Rev. Dr. Pusey ; 


The Passion, by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln; complete 
the series of Lenten Sermons preached at St. Mary’ s, Ox- 
ford, during the past Lent. 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Study of Ecclesias- 
tical History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. The 


| Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History has done much 


to promote the study of a branch of learning, far too 
often neglected, by the publication of these interesting 
lectures. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Loarp Hzaver's Covnr or Gsonor II, Edited by Croker. 2 Vols, 
Svo. 1848. 

Swirr's Lerrens. 8vo._ London, 1741. 

Bourien's Awacooy or Reticion, 3rd, ith, or Sth Edition. 


one Lattars, stating particulars and lowest price, ca Se ry we 
sent to Messas. Bett. & Datov, Publishers of Note 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Aatices ta Correspanvents. 


We are compelled to tpone until next week many papers of great 
interest, including some Paorocraruic Nores by Ma. Kerioutter. 


J.K. The print in question ts the Hymn y of The Rolliad. See for 
a history of this political satire,“ N. & Q.,” \st Series, and the Number of 
the Quarterly just issued. 

H. R. G., who asks Sor information respecting ae early British Ki 
és re fe rred to Géoffrey of Monmouth, as translated by Thompson ; an dt 

listorica Br , published in 1848, 

A. B- Tm Thistle of Scotland has been treated of in our ist 8.i. 24 
90. 166. . Bl. 

Enxemrre is requested to state the subjects of his Queries. 
identify communications by the mere signature of the writer. 





We cannot 


“ Nores anp Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The subscription for Stampep Corrs for 
Sta Months forwarded direct Jrom the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Lxpex) is \1s. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bert ano Dacoy, 186. Freer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications von tax Eprror should be addressed. 





UTHORS and PUBLISHERS. 
ART _«& CO., ARTISTS 


PR 
ENORAVE RS on WOOD, ‘so. Rathbone R. DIAMOND, F.S 


HOTOGRAPHIC  POR- 
TRAITS OF LITERARY MEN. By 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A 

of Photographic Portraits, by 

AULT & POLYBLANE. ‘The Number for 
MAY contains, 


Pi ace, Oxford Street, London, illustrate Works 
for Publication in the highest style of the Art, 
at extremely moderate charges. They oe 
conduct works through the press, and dispc 
of manuscripts, or appoint a publisher — 
connexion is best suited Li the circulation of 
any particular class of 

A Fine Picture by Vi andyek, and one by the 
celebrated Lemoine, for Sale, apply as above. 


HE AQUARIUM, M ARINE 
and FRESH W ATER. hx L ApORST. 
BEST, and most VARIE LE-STOCK i 
the WORLD of LIVING MARINE ANI: 
MALS and SEAWEEDS, comprising up- 
wards of TEN THOU SAND SP SPECI ENs, 
leciuding. MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 
ECIES, exclusively contributed from the 
richest spots of the British coast, st heronenly 
acclimated in THIRTY LARGE PLATE- 
ASS TANKS, aggregati ng. re he HUN- 
ps=d GALLONS OF SE 
MR, W. ALFRED LLOYD =r ate. — 
St. John Street Road to more commodious and 
specially arranged premises, as un A de- 
tailed LIST on gppiication. Every variety of 
the requisite APPARATUS. Ali the BOOKS 
on the subject. The most delicate organiza- 
tions packed to &° any distance. A long course 
of experiments has at length so perfected AR- 
TIFICIAL SEAWATER, that - it. analyti- 
cally correct, and answers wb py ty rpose. Sole 
Agent for the celebrated cS of Sanders 
and Woolcott, and at the same ee 


W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19. 20. Portland 
Road, Regent's Park, A. Be 





MESSRS. BELL & onan have the plea- 
sure of announcing that they have receiv 
copies of the following Photographic Portraits 
by DR. DIAMOND, which may now be had, 
price 3s. 6d. each : 

SIR HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S. 

Society of Antiquaries, 
The REV. DR. MAJOR, of King’s College. 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ., F.S.A. 
Tee Eprtos OF “NOTES AND QUE- 


» Director of the 


London : BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 





WAR- 


As ss 485 SES 


ED NoT To uF AR HOL- 


RANT 

LOW IN THE MIDDLE HEAL & SON 
have patenteed an Improvement in the manu- 
facture of Mattrasses, which prevents the ma- 
terial felting into a mass, as it does in all 
Mattrasses made in the ordinary way. The 
PATENT MATTRASSES are made of the 
very best Wool and Horse-Hair only, are 
rather thicker than usual, and the _—— es 
but a trifle hi per, - other 

Their ILLUS rED CATAL GU Eo of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE contains also the prices of their 
Mattrasses, and is SENT FREE BY 


HEAL & SON, 196. ‘Tottenbem Court Road. 





MAJ.-GENERAL SIR W. F. WILLIAMS, 
BART., 


with Memoir. 
MAULL & POLYBLANK, 55. Gracechurch 
Street, and 1874. Piccadilly; and DAVID 
BOGUE, Fleet Street. 





HOTOGRAPH OF LORD 
PALMERSTON, taken from _ Life 
roe vreeke S50, — This Portrait, by MR. H. 
WATKINS 179. Eanes Street, with a Me- 
moir by HERBER T FRY, is just published, 
being the First Number of Herbert Fry's 
“ National Galicry of Photographic Portraits.” 
Post Free from 8. York etase , City Road, for 
4s., and of all Booksellers 





pHorToer. APHY. — MESSRS. 

T. OTTEWILL & + Wholesale, Re- 
tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in oe ay for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute with despatch any 
orders they may be favoured with. — The Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the first class. 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 











